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admirably adapted for reservoir purposes, as | 
Moosehead itself 1s, and reservoirs would insure | 
the rivers a constant flow. The Geological Survey 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | does not add—but the suggestion naturally 
The chief judicial tribunal bears differ- | follows—that if the Penobscot and Androscoggin 
ent names in different States. In New Hamp-| manufacturers desire this benefit they should get 
shire, Vermont and Rhode Island it is the | together, like the enterprising millmen of the 
Supreme Court simply; but in Maine and | Kennebec, put their hands in their pockets, and 
Massachusetts it is the Supreme Judicial Court, | ask experts how best to bring it to pass. 
and in Connecticut it is the Supreme Court ee : 
of Errors. In five of the States the occupants} The anecdotes of animals all seem to hail | 
of this bench have the title of justice, but in | from Connecticut this week. Of primary impor- 
Vermont they are known as judges. tance, perhaps, is the fact that the baboon that 
The chief judge of Vermont and the chief | escaped from the menagerie at Pine Rock some 
justices of the other New England States are the | time ago has been shot. Chickens in that region, 
subjects of the cover-page portraits. None of | not to speak of their owners, now breathe freer. 
them has been long at the head of his court.| Then in New Fairfield the other day a bull 
Chief Justice Torrance of Connecticut was | besieged a schoolhouse for several hours. He 
appointed less than a year ago, and Chief Justice | bellowed with rage and hooked ferociously at the 
Blodgett of New Hampshire, the oldest in point | door and windows whenever he heard the slight- 
of service in that position, was raised to the | est sound inside, and the teacher says that her 
chief-justiceship less than four years ago. Each | most obstreperous pupils developed an unsus- 
of these jurists is a native of the State he serves, | pected talent for sitting still. But the bull created 
each had been associate judge or justice of the | no such sensation asa big Newfoundland dog in 
highest court before becoming its chief, and all| Greenwich continues to excite. The dog had | 
may hope for years of usefulness, Chief Justice | given birth to five puppies; all but one died; but 
Wiswell of Maine being not quite fifty years old, | about the same time a sow on that farm had a 
and the oldest, Chief Judge Taft of Vermont, is | litter of pigs, and the house cat. exhibited a large 
only sixty-six. family of kittens. So, instead of grieving over 
i wires her puppies, the Newfoundland enticed four of 
Two men got lost in the Maine woods | the kittens and three of the little pigs into her 
within a single week. They belonged to different | kennel, and proceeded to mother the whole col- 
hunting parties and they acted differently. One| jection. People say that the dog and her happy | 
of them wandered around, all the time getting | family look “real cute’—but the sentiments of | 
farther from his friends, until he was so com-| the sow and the cat have not been ascertained. 
pletely exhausted that the rescuers had to carry — 
him to camp. The other, when he realized that} New England couples now living who 
he was lost, built a fire, sat down beside it and | have been married fifty years or more are being 
waited to be found. That was the wiser way. | catalogued by the Boston Journal, which at the 
ya time of writing had located seven hundred such. 
The State of Connecticut will be out of | sti] there are maids and bachelors who avoid, 
debt in about four years, if it keeps on at the rate} who even deplore, matrimony. For instance, 
it has maintained lately. In 1897 its debt was | 4 single woman who died in Milton, Massachu- 
rather more than three millions; but every year setts, last summer, bequeathed two other single 
has witnessed a reduction of from two hundred | women the income of her two-hundred-thousand- 
thousand to four hundred thousand dollars, and | qojlar estate—but, as the small boys say, with a 
at the close of the fiscal year that ended Sep- string tied to it. She provided that if either 
tember 30th the debt was less than a million | pejress marries, her share of the income shall 
and three-quarters. To pay one’s debts in this | revert to the other, and if both marry, the estate 
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sure and methodical fashion is one of the “steady | wij] go to Radcliffe College, which at their death 
habits,’’ that it is distinctly worth while for State | wij) get it anyhow. At first glance this seems 
or individual to cultivate. an attempt to make matrimony unattractive by 
yer contrast, since independence, plus three or four 
New Englanders who livealong the border | thousand dollars a year, is not lightly to be 
may celebrate Thanksgiving with special enthu-| renounced in favor of a husband who might 
siasm this year. Their neighbors across the line prove to be worth not more than ten cents a} 
will not get the pick of the turkeys. Thanks-| qozen. It may be, however, that the testator 
giving in Canada has generally been observed at merely meant to intimate a conviction that the 
an earlier date than we have chosen; frequently | man who marries a woman ought to be able 
it has come in October, the design being that it | t) maintain her. With that view the Journal’s 
should follow close upon the harvest, conse-| veterans and a good many younger folk will be 
quently the Canadians have had “‘first call’’ upon heartily in accord. 
the choicest gobblers.. But this year the govern- 
ment at Ottawa has named our day, ‘Thursday, 











. ae oe pam One Hundred Y Men are wanted at the. Albany Business 
November 28th, for Thanksgiving day. That granh to learn Tele- 
gives the border Yankee a fair chance at the hand Lin preparation | 
— : . . - ‘ positions | 
sacred bird, and superior turkeys that wish to ‘mag welass whee TY | 


escape both the Yankee and his Canadian cousin | may be secured by 
° te oth th “s This Canadia ws them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 
will have to roost very high. 


Hidden things are coming to light at 0 A UNITED STATES WALL MAP: 


great rate in New Hampshire. A young woman Tite bend priaeth 
in Kensington recently found in a secret drawer FRE Po ween dh pry Fy pada 
of an old bureau four thousand dollars’ worth to hang on the wall. It is printed in 


7 ne « ial colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 
of stocks and bonds which had been known to particulaity interesting and valuable, as it shows 
exist somewhere, but which had been sought for}? in colors the different divisions of territory in 
j i nty-fi ears. same ti America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 
os vals: Sor'twanty ore — : AS Ge ao time inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
Strafford people were marveling over a missing ation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by | 








will case, the kind the novelists tell about. In meee -_ the age ee by evn 
‘ ; ery and settlemen will be sent to any address 
1890 a Strafford merchant died. Two alleged | 2 on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 


wills, dated 1876 and 1879, were offered for | ¢ and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ml. 


probate, but the court thought neither of them 
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genuine. The other day, however, a citizen of 





Cambridge, Massachusetts, bought an old book 
in a Boston shop, and snugly tucked between 
the leaves found a will purporting to have 
been signed by the Strafford man in 1886. On 


the strength of this document an attempt will HERE are two ways of buying tea ; 


be made to reopen the case. The unromantic 
feature of the story is that most of the estate has 


been eaten up in the ten years’ squabble between one is to take what you get ; the 


the people who claimed to inherit under the 


other two wills. eat other to get what you want. The 


Moosehead Lake, Maine, the largest 
inland body of water in New England, has an air is full of theories 
area of one hundred and twenty square miles, 
but it is not deep enough. There should be 


sufficient water to enable the lumbermen to run If you enjoy a delicious cup of tea, you will 


their logs in the spring, and to leave a surplus 


which would keep the Kennebec River, its drain- like Chase &z Sanborn’s Tea. You owe it 


ing stream, at its normal flow during the summer. 
At present there is not enough water for both P 
purposes, and the mill-owners on the river have to yourself to tr ¥ it. 


raised five hundred dollars by private subseription 


to help defray the cost of a study of the “reservoir rf 3 Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass 99 with 
Tet a . 9 *; 


problem” by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. It has been proposed to raise the waters 
of the lake two feet by elevating the present|  . a two-cent stamp for 


dam at the outlet. Then, it is thought, the many 


and important manufactures which depend on you will receive a free sample. Wlention 


the Kennebec for motive power would be able to 
run at their full capacity throughout the year. 


In this connection the Geological Survey sug- what tea you now dr ink. “ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 


gests the desirability of hydrographic studies of 
the Penobseot, Androscoggin and other Maine 
rivers, on which the power now developed could 
be “‘materially increased by careful regulation of 
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twenty-five dollars,”’ said 

Doctor Benton ; and ina 
storm of applause the mass- meeting ad- 
journed. 

“The doctor’s a brick !’’ was heard on all 
sides, as the students poured out of the hall. 

“The interscholastic pennant comes to 
Easton this year, sure!’’ said Hobart, presi- 
dent of the athletic association. 

For three years Easton Academy. had won 
second place in the annual tournament of the 
athletic league of eight schools, and now it 
was determined to have the championship. 
A mass-meeting had been called to mise 
funds for additional equipment of the school 
athletic association and to employ a profes- 
sional trainer for the team chosen for the 
June games. Doctor Benton, the head 
master, had approved the plan; every stu- 
dent seemed enthusiastic over the project. 

George Walton, Harry Davis, Wilfred 
Harmer, John Ashworth and “Foxy” Carr, 
the committee appointed at the mass-meeting 
to solicit subscriptions for the fund, met 
one Monday afternoon in Walton’s room to 
“report” progress. 

The field of solicitation had been divided, 
and every member of the committee had 
done surprisingly well. ‘Foxy’ Carr, to 
whom had been given the supposedly thank- 
less task of interviewing the citizens, reported 
great interest and generosity among them. 
The students in the several classes had 
responded nobly; even the poorest of them 
had given small sums. 

Walton’s report on the faculty was the 
most interesting, however. Besides Doctor 
Benton’s subscription at the mass-meeting, 
Mr. Black, the second master, had given ten 
dollars, and even the German teacher had 
said, “Vell, young gentlemen, I only vish 
you may succeed as vell in your games as | 
vould like you to succeed in my examina- 
tion,’”” and had spared a five-dollar bill for 
the fund. 

“Whoop !”’ said Davis, when Walton had 
read his list of subscriptions. ‘They all 
came in, didn’t they?” 

“All but ‘Old Penny-Pincher!’” observed 


- KE NTER my subscription for 


** DOCTOR BENTON LOOKED AT HIM 
HIMSELF WERE THE AUTHOR OF THE VERSES.’’ 


Benton was still left in ignorance of the 
jumping of his teacher of mathematics. 

But the third attack resulted differently. 
One morning, before the students had 
assembled, Doctor Benton by chance 





WITH AS GUILTY A FACE AS IF HE 
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by Mr. Black, who at the close announced 
that Doctor Benton desired every student to 
visit Mr. Graton’s class-room between twelve 
o’clock and two, and further that all classes in 
mathematics were excused for the day. 

When Mr. Graton entered the principal’s 
office at ten o’clock, he was catechized as to 
the possible motive for the insult. 

“The lads naturally want to punish me 
because I don’t contribute to the athletic 
fund,”’ he said, with a sigh. 

The doctor frowned slightly and coughed 
before he replied: “Mr. Graton, I know and 
respect your reasons for not contributing to 
school enterprises. But may I say I fear 
you do not fully apprehend the students’ 
point of view. I wish you might see your 
way clear sometimes to enjoy the pleasure 
I know it would be to you to aid their 
projects. However,” he added, very posi- 
tively, “that is neither here nor there. I 
propose to discover and punish the guilty 
boys for the sake of discipline. Please tell 
me if you recognize the handwriting of the 
verses on the blackboard, or that of the papers 
previously received by you?” 

“Why, sir, that would be a difficult 
matter among so many students.” Mr. 
Graton spoke with hesitation. “I could not 
undertake to identify the handwriting, Doctor 
Benton.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, eying the teacher 
keenly. “If only the boys could under- 
stand how you spare them! I have directed 
that all classes in mathematics be excused 
for to-day, and as I have a use for your 
class-room I will ask you to take a day’s 
recreation.” 

Promptly at twelve o’clock the door of. the 
mathematics class-room was opened from the 
inside, and Mr. Hendy, one of the teachers, 
confronted the crowd of curious boys. 

“One student will enter at a time,” he 
said, “and every student in the school is 
expected to enter in his turn. Carter, you 
may come first.’’ 

Carter entered, and the door closed behind 
him. He saw Doctor Benton sitting at the 
master’s desk, and bowed to him. 

“Carter,”’ said the doctor, “I have always 
considered you a gentleman, as I like to 
think all my students are. Oblige me by 
realing the verses on the board at your left, 
and then leave the room without remark.”’ 

The student obeyed, his face being in a 
strong light from the south windows as he 
read, and Doctor Benton’s position enabled 


Ashworth. “I don’t see his name anywhere | spirits in Banks Dormitory that night. The entered the class-room devoted to mathematics, | him to observe the reader closely. Carter 


on your list.” next morning the unpopular teacher found 
“Oh, that’s so; you forgot him, Walton. | this placard tacked on his door: 
Did you ask the miser to subscribe?” 


oe . . 7 Salary perannum.... . . . $1400 
“Certainly I did,” replied Walton. Contribution to the athletic fund . 00 | 


“And what did he say?” 

“Said what he always says: Wished us | 
success, and all that, but hoped we’d excuse 
him, as he really was unable to contribute,| Many of the students had seen the card | 
much as he would like to do so.” | before the teacher discovered it. After read- 

“Pshaw !” said Harmer, with deep disgust | ing it through, he quietly removed it from the | 
and anger. | door and threw it into the fire. He did not | 

“Well,”’ observed Ashworth, “it strikes me | report the incident to the principal, as the boys | 
he’s about at the end of his rope. This is my | expected him to do. 
senior year, and I never yet knew him togivea| Old Penny-Pincher’s name was William 
cent to anything or anybody connected with the | Graton. All the boys knew of him was that 
school. He gets fourteen hundred a year, too! | he was a master of mathematics, dignified and 
Look at Walton’s list! Every other teacher | patient in the class-room, and almost a recluse 
has subscribed. Even the janitor gavea dollar, | when not on duty. He rarely spoke except 
and he has a family to support; but Old | when directly addressed, and although his 
Penny-Pincher stays out.” | manner was not unamiable, he invited no con- 

“He ought to lose his job,”’ said Davis. ‘A | fidence and offered none. 
teacher who shows no interest in the school has | Such quiet habits did not command the liking 
no business here!’’ | of two hundred hearty, demonstrative boys. 

“I’m in favor of ‘jumping’ him!” declared | His dress, although always neat, was old- 
Ashworth. | fashioned and often threadbare. The boys 

“Jumping” a teacher meant annoying him | had quickly set him down as a miser, equally 
in every way that keen boyish invention could | unwilling to give money to others or to spend 
devise. | it on himself; and having so judged him they 

The committee-meeting broke up with an/| bestowed upon him indifference or cordial 
active feeling of hostility toward the ungenerous | dislike. Yet Mr. Graton always seemed 
professor. anxious to avoid giving offense, and a careful 

“It strikes me that Old Penny is a case for | observer might have seen that his unpopularity 
jumping,”’ observed Ashworth to a group of | troubled and disconcerted him. 
students in the gymnasium that night. ‘I'wo or three mornings after Mr. Graton 

“Oh, what do we care?’* said Mercer, a| had removed the placard, a neatly tied pack- 
junior. “There’s plenty of money without him. | age was delivered to him by an expressman. | 
We're bound to win this year, now we’re to| When opened it disclosed a rough stone, 
have a trainer.” |to which was attached a paper bearing the 

“That’s right, Ashworth,” said Dorr; “let | words: “Touch it, Midas, and turn it into 
Penny alone.” | gold.”’ 

But these judicious sentiments were not| The teacher sat for a long time in his room, 
shared by all the students, and Ashworth’s | holding the slip of paper in his hand and 
Suggestion of jumping resulted in a secret | looking hopelessly at the stone; but he gave no 
meeting of four or five of the more reckless | outward sign of having received it, and Doctor 


A Generous Man is a Public Benefactor, 
but a Miser Maketh All to Hate Him. 


and saw this doggerel scrawled on the black- 
board : 
THE MISER. 


Who saves his money day by day ? 

Who even hates his bills to pay 

And never gives a cent away ? 
Old Penny-Pincher! 


Who makes the eagle scream when lhe 
Doth squeeze a quarter graspinglee, 
And keeps it under lock and key ? 

Old Penny-Pincher! 


Who wouldn’t give a crooked pin 

To help old Easton’s team to win ? 

Come, send your resignation in, 
Old Penny-Pincher! 


As Doctor Benton turned to leave the room, | 


red with anger and mortification, he encountered 
Mr. Graton, who had come quietly in and was 
standing by the door. Doctor Benton looked 
at him with as guilty a face as if he himself 
were the author of the verses. 

“‘Mr. Graton,” he said, “I am cut to the 
heart. I did not believe that in this school 
there was a single boy who would do so 
ruffianly a thing as that.’’ 

Mr. Graton looked very sadly at the verses, 


and then, with a strange, kind smile on his face, 


he said, “I am sorry the verses were not erased 
before you came in, sir. The boys don’t know 
what they’re doing. Poor boys, they would be 
so sorry if they understood itas wedo! Doctor 
Benton, I must beg of you that nothing be said 
about it.” 

“Nothing be said about it cried the doctor. 
“Do you suppose, Mr. Graton, I will tolerate 
such an infamous thing as that? No, sir, no, 
sir! not if I expel every pupil and close the 
academy! I should like to see you in my office 
at ten o’clock, if you please, and meanwhile I 
will ask you nct to erase that writing, but on 
the contrary to lock the door of the class-room 
so that no one may enter. I will take the key.” 

This occurred before morning chapel. For 
the first time in many months Doctor Benton 
failed to appear in his accustomed place at the 
desk. Instead, the exercises were conducted 


w? 


blushed crimson with embarrassment as he 
saw the words, “Old Penny-Pincher,” an 
epithet he had himself sometimes applied to 
Mr. Graton. But it was evident that Carter 
had never seen the verses before. 

One by one the students entered the room, 
and after reading the verses, retired. Some 
grinned sheepishly; others merely looked 
stolidly at the board, finished reading and 
| walked out; still others blushed as Carter had 
| done, as if they felt accused. The procession 
| continued until nearly three o’clock, when all 
but two or three students, absent from the 
school or otherwise accounted for, had passed 
through “the star chamber,” as the boys termed 
it. 

That afternoon and evening conjectures ran 
through the school as to what might come next. 
Of course the perpetrator, if discovered, would 
be expelled. Before the ordeal, even those who 
had heard rumors that “Old Penny-Pincher’’ 
was being jumped had paid little attention 
to the fact, for in a large school the clans and 
cliques are always busy with their own affairs. 

Nevertheless, three students knew who had 
| composed the doggerel and scrawled it on the 
blackboard. They kept silence, however, 
except for joining in the general comment and 
inquiry in order to preserve the appearance of 
innocence. The general opinion was that the 
verses were “altogether too rough ;’’ neverthe- 
less, there was but little sympathy for Old 
Penny-Pincher. Interest centered very much 
on the effect the whole trouble might have on 
the athletic enterprise of Easton. 

At chapel the next morning Doctor Benton 
addressed the students on the cruelty and 
meanness of the insult offered to Mr. Graton. 
Finally he said: 

“Mr. Graton’s reasons for not contrib- 
uting to the athletic fund are no business of 
mine or yours, and I expressly forbade any 
solicitation of funds which could possibly 





be construed as peremptory. If the guilty 








d70 


student will come forward and acknowledge | a position as a teacher, and began at once earning 
his verses here and now, the inquiry need go no | money to pay the debt he had assumed. 
further.” | “From that day to this he has struggled 
Silence prevailed for fully a minute, the | heroically to meet his obligations, adding to his 
principal looking calmly down the rows of | salary by outside work asa tutor and as translator 
students, and the students nervously hitching | for publishing houses. He has succeeded in 
about, casting sly glances at one another, at the | meeting all payments as they came due, but only 
clock and at the doctor. But no one rose. by the severest economy and self-denial. He is 
“The guilty student must be in this room,’’ said | compelled te shun society, since he could not 
Doctor Benton, “but if he refuses to own up and | return courtesies extended tohim. Amusements 
take his punishment, he makes you all sharers in involving the expenditure of money are beyond 
his disgrace. Until he or some one else discloses | his reach. His clothing is replenished only as 
his identity to me, I forbid the participation of | absolute necessity requires. He who has so 
any student in any game of athletics within warm and generous a heart seems mean and 
or without the academy grounds, except such parsimonious to many. Some call him a miser, 
individual gymnasium or out-of-door exercise as | for they believe he hoards his money. I call him 
he is accustomed to take for purposes of health.' a most noble gentleman and a martyr besides. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


And at the end of this 
month, if the culprit has 
not then been discovered, 
the athletic association 
will be disbanded, and no 
team from this school will 
be allowed to participate 
in the interscholastic 
games. You are now dis- 
missed.” 

A murmur that was 
almost a groan rose from 
the students. Then they 
filed out and gathered in 
groups on the campus. 
Before and after Classes, 
in recreation hours and 
at night nothing but the 
threat was talked of. A 
few denounced Doctor 
Benton as unjust and 
tyrannical, but nearly all 
recognized the sound 
principle underlying the 
proposed punishment, 
and fearing the abolition 
of their athletic privileges, 
were outspoken in de- 
manding that the guilty 
student should come for- 
ward and take his punish- 
ment. No one would 
“neach”’—but the man 
who was responsible for 
the offense would be 
ruining the school’s athletic prospects by not 
confessing, and would be ostracized if known.’ 

School work went forward as usual for two 
days. Mr. Graton met his classes with the same 
dignity and attention as before. He looked more 
pale than usual and kept his room closely except 
in recitation hours, but otherwise ignored the 


** ASHWORTH ROSE 


events of the week. Three days after his first | 


announcement in chapel Doctor Benton again 
addressed the students at the close of the morning 
exercises. 

‘Before you leave the chapel,”’ he said, “I wish 
to tell you a true story. Some years ago, in a 


large school similar to this, a series of mysterious | 


thefts occurred. The rooms of professors and 
students were entered, and money, watches, 
and even articles of clothing were stolen. The 
principal’s house was robbed of plate, other 
valuables and books. Scientific apparatus and 
like property were taken from class-rooms and 
laboratories. 

“At last, one night, the new science building 
was burned to the ground. Then detectives were 
employed to run down the incendiary, and they 
obtained proof of the guilt of a young man who 
had been highly respected in the school. He 
broke down and confessed that he had set fire to 
the building to conceal a theft of valuable appa- 
ratus from the laboratory, and also admitted that 
he was guilty of the previous thefts. 

“His only living relative at the time was an 
elder brother about to graduate from a famous 
law school. This student hastened to the school 
where he had been paying his brother’s expenses 
in part, while he was himself working his own way 
through college and law school. His brother’s 
wrong-doing came as a terrible shock to him, but, 
unlike the younger man, he had a keen sense 
of honor and much reverence for the good name 
his father had bequeathed to him. He therefore 
offered to refund not only every dollar of value 
represented by his brother’s thefts, but to pay the 
large sum represented in the loss of the burned 
building. To do this he proposed to borrow the 
money, safeguarding the loan by life-insurance, 
and in return he asked that his brother be not 
publicly disgraced. 

“There were reasons why the trustees of the 
school did not wish to prosecute and imprison 
the offender—his father had been one of the 
incorporators of the school. So the trustees 
accepted the offer and released the thief, of whom 
I have heard no more since that day. 

“T do not say that the young law student acted 
wisely, for I think there are limits to every man’s 
responsibility for his kin, but I do say that he 
acted nobly in trying to shield his family name 
from public disgrace. But the task he set himself 
was great.’ To meet the large annual payment 
on his life-insurance policy and create a sinking- 
fund to repay his loan it was necessary for him 
to secure a considerable income at once. He had 
reasonably expected to win wealth and fame at 
the bar, but he could not wait for an income long 
enough to get a practice. Fortunately he had 
distinguished himself in mathematics, so he 
quietly withdrew from the law school, obtained 





‘Twelve years, young gentle- 
men, has this brave man 
struggled thus. Remember, 
when you are tempted to 
sneer at old-fashioned clothes, 
there may be a tragedy in 
every threadbare coat.” | 

Doctor Benton’s voice | 
trembled as he - concluded. | 
Then he dismissed the) 
students in his usual manner. | 

The students filed out) 
slowly and quietly. Old | 
Penny-Pincher was the 
thought_in every mind, but | 
the words were not uttered. | 
“He meant Mr. Graton,” 





Meanwhile, in a room in) 
the donmitory, a student was | 
lying on his bed, sobbing 
bitterly. His soul was woful | 
with a full sense of the wrong 
he had done to the gentle 
teacher. 
student was busy in his | 
|room, packing. He had resolved to leave the 
j academy early in the morning, without even | 
| bidding his classmates farewell. 

But he said to himself, “I have done a mean | 
thing, but I will not do another. I will not leave | 
here to be remembered asa coward. I will own | 
up before I go.” 

It was nearly time for the dormitories to close 
| when he made his way across the campus to the 
| principal’s house and rang the bell. He was 
ushered at once into Docter Benton’s library. 

“Come in, Ashworth,” said Doctor Benton. 
| “T have been expecting you.” 
| Ashworth made a straightforward confession. 
“But, sir,”’ he said, “I never realized what I 
| was doing, and I will never again be guilty of 
| judging a man’s motives from appearances.”’ 

“Ashworth,” said the doctor, “I believed you 

to be guilty from the moment I watched you read 

| the verses on the blackboard, and I believe Mr. 

| Graton recognized your handwriting, although he 

| evaded a question from me on that point, and 
| refused to incriminate you.” 

Ashworth hung his head in deeper sorrow. 

“T have always considered you one of our best 
students,”’ pursued the doctor, “and I am deeply 
grieved at your act. Of course you understand 
there is but one thing for me to do.”’ 

“T understand, sir,”” was the reply. 

“T must expel you on behalf of the higher 
interests of the school. I shall announce your 
expulsion in chapel to-morrow.” 

“IT expected that,” replied Ashworth, “and 
with your permission I will apologize to the 
school at that time.” 

“Ashworth,” said the doctor, greatly moved, 
“T did not intend to require you to be present, 
but your courage in volunteering to do so is fine. 
I think you have the making of a noble man in 
you. Good night!” 

The next morning in chapel, when Doctor 
Benton stated briefly that the guilty student had 
made a confession and saved the credit of the 
school, there was a murmur of excitement and 
approval which abated only as he announced 
firmly that the student’s expulsion was necessary. 

“He is John Ashworth,” said Doctor Benton. 
“T regret deeply that I am compelled to punish 
him in this manner, but I believe that in the end 
it will be of benefit to him, as I hope the example 
will be of benefit to every student in the school. 
I do not doubt that others were implicated with 
him to some degree, but as he states that he alone 
planned and executed the offenses against Mr. 
Graton, I will carry the investigation no further. 
He has enabled me to remove the restrictions I 
placed upon the sports of the school, and the work 
of the athletic association may now go forward.” 

As Doctor Benton finished speaking, Ashworth 
rose in his place, very pale and much agitated. 

“Doctor Benton,” he said, “and fellows, I 
acknowledge that I deserve this punishment, and 
I wish to apologize to Doctor Benton and to the | 
school, and especially to Mr. Graton, for having 
thoughtlessly done him an injury I shall always 
regret.” 

And the applause of the students Doctor 


IN HIS PLACE8.”’ 
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Benton did not attempt to check. Ashworth tutor him for college examinations in the fall. 
had always been a popular fellow. | And so it happened that he spent the summer 
The suspense was over at last, and the athletic at the Ashworths’ beautiful home in Vermont, 
association went to work again in earnest. In coaching the youth for the college examinations. 
fact, the Easton team in June brought home the; Old Penny-Pincher never returned to Easton 
| coveted championship banner. | Academy. Through suggestions made by Ash- 
| Grief and overwork had made Mr. Graton very worth’s father to the trustees of a Western college 
| ill, but gradually he improved, and by the time | with whom his word was influential, Mr. Graton 
| school closed for the long vacation he was well was invited to become the president of the 
|again. But instead of taking the recreation, he | institution, a position which he fills with large 


wrote a long letter to John Ashworth, offering to | usefulness and honor. 








EYOND a doubt the property had been a | happen to that outrageous carpet and that 
marvelous bargain. The land alone was | horrible paper !” 

worth more than the price asked for the| “Wouldn’t it be glorious,’ Margery would 

house and let tegether, with carpets and fixtures say, “if our chimney should get struck by light- 

thrown in. | ning as the Browns’ did? The paper was torn 

The former owner had had greater business off the dining-room wall, and soot from the 
interests in another part of the world, and having | chimney ruined the rugs. The Browns seem to 
found himself unable to live in two places at have all the geod luck.” 
once, had wisely concluded to convert the) The Browns selfishly retained their monopoly 
superfiuous house into cash. Mr. Danvers had of the lightning, and the hated paper continued 
bought it for a ridiculously small sum, and felt to beara eharmed life. No warning voice was 
that he ought to be congratulated. | ever raised when the little Danverses approached 

Bat although good Mr. Danvers was jubilant the parlor wall with sticky fingers; and although 
over the purchase, Mrs. Danvers, on her first Mrs. Danvers and Margery fairly courted 
inspection of the new house, sat down upon the disaster, none ever came. 
thrown-in carpet and burst into tears. At last, when Margery was seventeen, both 

The moment she beheld the parlor wall-paper | paper and carpet showed unmistakable signs of 
she forgot all else and gave herself up to grief. | wear. 

It was really enough to make one oblivious of | “Do anything you like about it. It’s your 
other things. Mrs. Danvers was a dear little | house,” said Mr. Danvers, generously, when 
pink-and-white woman, who loved pink-and-| Mrs. Danvers pointed out the defects. “Yes, 
white rooms. The late occupant of the house | get anything you like; all paper looks alike to 
had been a big red.and-yellow man, who liked me. Hardwood floors? Yees, I don’t mind. 
red-and-yellow rooms, and his taste in wall-paper | Still, I am just a little disappointed in that carpet. 
was certainly deplorable. There was only one I thought it would last forever.” 
thing in the house worse than the paper, and; “So did I,” said Mrs. Danvers; but if she felt 
that was the carpet. ‘any disappointment it was well concealed. 

“What, don’t like the paper!” exclaimed| Then came delightful weeks. The house was 
astonished Mr. Danvers, who was not artistic. | all torn up and turned over to the carpenters 
“Why, that’s splendid paper! It must have | and paper-hangers. Mrs. Danvers and Margery 
cost three dollars a roll. Pattern’s a trifle lange, | spent all their days and part of their nights 
perhaps; but just think how it’ll wear! It will | studying samples of wall-paper. Mr. Danvers 
last a lifetime !”’ spent all his in trying to dodge the pails of paste 

But, strange to say, this consoling information | and varnish that lurked in every corner. 
only made Mrs. Danvers weep the more. At last, however, it was all finished, to the 

“There’s great stuff in that carpet, too,”’ said | complete satisfaction of Mrs. Danvers and 
Mr. Danvers, eying it approvingly. “‘It’ll wear | Margery, who ceased to covet the Browns’ share 
of devastating lightning. In- 
deed, the renovated parlor 
beeame the object of Mrs. 
Danvers’s tenderest solicitude, 
and the little Danverses began 
to see imaginary “Keep off the 
grass” signs on every side. 
And then, when it was no 
longer wanted, the disaster 
came. 

Just a week after the depar- 
ture of the last workman Mrs. 
Danvers went with her hus- 
band to a concert, leaving the 
house-and the sleeping children 
in Margery’s care. 

Margery spent the first hour 
in the kitchen, making peanut 
taffy. When at last she re- 
turned to the front of the house 
she was greeted by an odd 
pungent odor. 

“TI wonder,” said she, “if I 
could have scorched my candy ? 
No; the smell seems to come 
from the front hall. ‘Perhaps 
something is burning up- 
stairs.” 

She stopped appalled when 
she had reached the top step. 
Something certainly was burn- 
ing. ‘he upper hall was full 
of thick, gray smoke. 

“The children!’’ gasped 
Margery, darting through the 
smoke and into the nursery. 

Here the smoke was dense, 
and through it, at the far end 
of the room, where a closet 
like iron, in spite of the children running over it. | door was standing open, Margery could see a 
Those big magenta roses stand out well, don’t | dull red glow. 











Nis, 


‘“ THE SMOLDERING QUILTS BURST INTO FLAMES 
AS SHE PULLED THEM APART.’’ 


they?” | “Quick! Quick!” she sobbed, dragging the 
Mrs. Danvers shuddered. The carpet was a | heavy, half-stupefied children out of their beds, 
calamity. out of the suffocating room, through the hall and 


Reasonable as the price had been, it had taken | down the stairs. The house 
all Mr. Danvers could spare to make the pur- | is all on fire!”’ 
chase, so there was no money to be foolishly| “There!” said she, snatching a vase of flowers 
wasted in replacing the perfectly good paper and | from a table in the lower hall, and dashing 
carpet. Poor Mrs. Danvers, covering as much | flowers, water and all into the faces of the poor, 
of the ugliness as she could with her pictures | astonished children, thereby producing two indig- 
and furniture, wisely made the best of it, but all | nant howls. 
her day-dreams for the next ten years centered| “There, your lungs are all right if you can cry 
about the repapering of the disfigured parlor. | like that! Now go sit on the carriage-block, 
Her daughter Margery understood and sym- | and don’t you dare to come into this house again 
pathized with her mother, and together they | until I call you, and don’t you tell a soul that 
would deplore the durability of the obnoxious | this house is afire! I’m going to put it out 
paper and carpet. myself. 
“It would be such a pretty room,” Mrs.| “Oh, I must—I must do it!” cried Margery, 


“Oh, do hurry! 


Danvers would mourn, “if only something would | seizing the two heavy pails of water which 

















THE YOUTH'’S 


Mrs. Danvers kept ready in her little conserva-| the lawn below, the atmosphere was decidedly 
tory for the purpose of watering her plants. | improved, although still by no means clear. 
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| permitted ; 


COMPANION. 





slip into the niche, and stayed there two years. 


“The fire is all in that one room. If | let the; As they discovered afterward, the fire had | She was occupied during the morning hours only ; 


firemen in they’ll ruin the new floors with their | started from a few oiled rags used in polishing | 
muddy boots, and they’ll flood the whole house the hardwood floors, and tucked into the closet | 
with water. Oh, I can’t let them spoil that! by a careless maid. It had burned almost 


lovely pale-green paper and those lovely floors!” | through the base-board, and would in a few | 


So, never thinking that her mother would | moments have eaten its way into,the partitions, 
rather lose a thousand beautiful parlors than one where it would have been beyond control. 
little loving daughter, Margery rushed into the; Margery had undoubtedly saved the day 
dense smoke, and hurled the contents of her pails | and a great many dollars, although she had, 
straight at the scarlet glow. | without realizing it, risked something far more 
‘The smoke stung her throat and almost blinded | preeious. 
her, but she groped her way from the room, felt | She had bathed her face and hands, had 
her way across the hall, ran dewn the stairs, and opened all the windows to let out the disagree- 
refilled her pails at the kitchen sink. The bath-| able odor of burned feathers, and was going 
room was nearer, but Margery remembered that | down-stairs, well satisfied with her evening’s 
the faucets there were small, and knew she | | work, when her father and mother appeared at 
would save time by going to the kitchen. | the front door. Perched on the newel post in 
She drank a little cold water, filled her lungs | the front hall, she told them all about the 
with fresh air at the open door and tucked up | catastrophe. 
her skirts. Then up she went with her heavy; “Wherearethe children?’ 
burden, not spilling a drop on the preeious floors. | first question. 
After the third journey Margery noticed that| “Goodness!” said Margery. “They must be 
the searlet spot had diminished in size, although | outdéors on the stepping-stone yet. 1 told them 
the smoke was quite as dense. | to stay there until I called them, and I never 
**T must be careful not to put on a serap more | gave them a second thought !”’ 
water than I need,”’ said this model fireman, as| And there Mrs. Danvers found them, sound 
she toiled upward with her heavy pails. “I | asleep in their little white night-dresses, but none 
mustn’t spoil the dining-room ceiling. I believe the worse for their unusual experience, for the 
the fire is in the pillows and bedding stored in | night was warm. 
that closet. I’ll open the window and throw) Mr. Danvers opened his mouth and closed it 
them all out, if I can.” | Several times before he managed to find words 
And she did, but it was not a pleasant task. to fit the occasion. When he finally suceeeded 
The smoldering quilts burst into flames as she | all he said was: 
pulled them apart, and the sparks burned her| ‘Margery, you smell just like a little dried 
wrists and hands. But with the window open | herring.” 
it was possible to breathe, and when the reeking| But there was something besides smoke in his 
pillows had been added te the blazing heap on | eyes, and Margery knew she was being thanked. 


was Mrs. Danvers’s 


‘She Woald Be 
a Doctor 


De Kary Putnam ovo 


VERY year a large number of young people | study of physiology proper, she made up her 
start out into the world, and each boy or girl mind te study medicine, for the sake of such 
looks forward with keen hope and anxiety to physiologieal knowledge as could be obtained 
the opening career—that career whieh must be ineidentally in a medical currieulam. ‘This 
suceessful, no matter how any others fail. The decision she had indeed reached when she was 
reeord of other youthful careers whieh have been | twelve years old, and unaware that women had 
pursued with any measurable degree of suecess ever been allowed to practise medicine. <A 
is usually interesting to those who are just | grudging permission had bat recently been 
entering upon their own. Perhaps, therefore, | seeured by three or four courageous pioneers, 
the following sketch of what was dene by one and with these, as her dreams began to assume 
girl, whose tastes led her somewhat apart froma practical shape, the girl mamaged to make 
the usual path, may prove entertaining te the | aequaintanee. 
readers of The Companion. How hard everything was! And how mean 


The origin of individual tastes is an unsofved and pitiful were the reasons for the diffieulties! 














mystery. This girl was born into a family that The most obvious diffienlty—the lack of money 


had always been associated with books, but mever | ina large family, and in difficult business years— 
with either medicine or science—yet her earliest | was overcome by the generous affection of the 
conscious desires reached out in the direetion of | girs father, together with her own energy. 
both. When she was nine years old she medi-| But the ridiculous obstacles that really stood 


tated frequently on the mystery of a beating | in the way of knowledge, education and fitting 
animal heart, and longed above everything to see | "preparation for a congenial career were the social 


one, and to see it beat. 


|an extremely slipshod way, 











“Ghatinnts fate denied her the second privilege, 


and she lost her opportunity for seeing a still) 
She found one day a large dead | 


and dead heart. 
rat in her father’s barn, and decided that the 
moment had come to plunge into the mysteries 
of the animal organism. With a secret shudder 
she picked up the rat by its tail and hid it 
in a corner, to await a convenient moment for 
dissection. 

But the more she waited the more terrible her 


self-imposed task appeared to her, until finally | 
she slipped out of it by a characteristic childish | 


piece of sophistry. She told her mother of her 
ambitious intention, and although outwardly 
dismayed, was secretly much relieved when her 
mother promptly forbade the anatomical enter- 
prise. ‘The rat was thrown away, and all ana- 
tomical studies were postponed fer many years. 
It was a bad omen; for the combination of ideal 
ambition with a sensitive shrinking of the flesh 
was one liable to recur, and it did reeur more 
than once and disastrously. 

Hlad the girl lived in these days, she would 
undoubtedly have asked to be sent to college. 
But she was born and grew up before colleges 


for women had been dreamed of, except in| 


‘Tennyson’s “Princess,” and all education for girls 
was desultory and inadequate in the extreme. 
She had only two years and a half of sehooling, 
half of which was at a very inferior private 
school, from which she carried away no mental 
pabulum at all; the other half was at a public 
high school, where she did learn something, but 
not enough for any practical purpose. 

At the age of fifteen the awakening of a strong 
religious interest led her to study’ Greek, in order 
to be able to read the New Testament in the 
original. ‘The study was tolerably superficial in 
either the religious or the philological aspect. 
Yet as it was pursued on independent lines and 
with independent energies, it was certainly 
beneficial mentally. 

At the age of nineteen the girl felt that the one 
thing she really knew was the Bible. She now 
decided that the time had come to know some- 
thing else. As no way seemed open for the 





| theories ef the epoch; theories about medical 
"education that left this, officially, a mere farce; 
theories about women that denied to them a 
right to share im even this meager scheme of 
instruetion. 





A Hard Beginning. 


HE girl did not feel justified in calling upon 
her father to give her a larger portion than 
would be distributed to her younger brothers and 
sisters, who were all needing maintenance and 
education. She determined to follow the cus- 
tomary American tradition, and, although so 


slightly educated herself, earn money by teaching. | 


To secure an opportunity, she instinctively fol- 
lowed Grant’s maxim for fighting. “That is 
easy,’”’ he is reperted to have said. ‘‘First find 
out where the enemy is; then get up with him; 
| then hammer at him until he is beaten.’’ 

The girl applied at no agencies, sought no 
introductions, but having procured a list of 


girls’ schools, she called upon their principals | 


one after another, mentioned her name and that 
of her father, who was well known, and with 
entire simplicity requested a position as teacher 
of English in the school. An Irishman crossing 
the channel to England to make hay could not 
have been more simple. . 


Day after day went by and no suceess rewarded “ 


the weary tramping;: but at last the girl happened 
to hit upon a large and fashionable school, whose 


amiable principals had been for many years well | 


acquainted with her father, and on that account 
were prepared to befriend the enterprise of the 
eighteen-year-old girl. They really did not need 
another teacher, but out of sheer kindness made 
a place for the girl, and attaehed to it a liberal 
salary. 

The girl was really less fitted to teach than to 
dissect rats. But in those days little was expeeted 
of a teacher for girls. ‘The scheme of instruction 
was formal and complete; independent thought 
on the part of the teacher was neither desired nor 


in the afternoon and evening she secured private 
instruction in anatomy and dissection, working 
at these studies some eight hours a day. 

The zeal and conscience of the instructor did 
not, however, equal her own; he taught her in 
and she learned 
accordingly. Unfortunate girl! I do not know 
of any one who was more the victim, first and 
last, of bad teaching. 

At the end of two years she left the school and 
her kind employers and went to Philadelphia, 
where, a few years previously, a medical college 
had been opened for the women who were refused 
admission to any other school. The school was 
extremely poor, its only resources being the sub- 
scriptions begged from a few generous persons, 
ehietly Quakers. No men of standing could be 
induced to risk the odium of teaching in a female 
medical college, and the places had to be filled 
by people of no reputation at all. That is to say, 


it was assumed that these places had to be so 
filled. 





She Must Go to France. 


UROPEAN experience, however, might per- 
haps lead us to repudiate the principle that 
“half a loaf is better than no bread,” and to wish 
that the medical education of American women 


| had been deferred until they had been granted ad- 
| mission to State universities or properly equipped 


independent schools. Perhaps, however, in that 
ease such adinission would have been still further 
delayed. Perhaps the imperfect, roughand- 


| ready, helter-skelter work of those early years 


was a necessary practical preliminary to the 
more logical education that finally followed. 

The girl whose career we are sketching went 
through with this helter-skelter work because 
there was nothing else to be done; but when it 
was over, and she had graduated asan American 
M.D., she realized that she knew next to nething, 
and was entirely unfit to practise medicine. She 


| did not conceal the conviction; on the contrary, 


she proclaimed it to her family and friends, and 
declared that she must go to France, where, 
although the medieal schools were closed to her, 
the hospitals were open, for some Ameriean 
women had already been allowed to “ walk’’ 
them. 

The expense of going to Franee was much 
more considerable than that of dissecting in New 
York or of graduating in Philadelphia, and the 
problem of providing for it did not seem easy. 
But a way was again opened. ‘The cousin of an 
intimate friend, who had married an army officer, 
was about to return to New Orleans with her 
two ehildren and husband, as the latter had been 
appointed quartermaster of the conquered eity 
during this, the first winter after the war. In 
the hearing of the girl this lady was lamenting 
the less of a governess for her son, a boy ten 
years old. 

“Take me,” said the girl promptly, and it was 
done. For a second time the girl was treated 
with a kindness far beyond her deserts, for— 
again like Grant—her deficiency im taetics left 
her to carry out her task with a particularly tur- 
bulent bey chiefly by means of much “hammer- 
ing.”” This proved, however, fairly successful, 
and the hammering process was softened by 
afternoon recreations in the orchard when gov- 
erness and pupil, in turns, rode bareback on the 
pupil’s pony. 

‘The salary was liberal, but as the engagement 
was to last but from October till May, the girl 
feared that the sum in hand for the French expe- 
dition would, after all, prove inadequate. She 
decided to eke it out with some literary work, 
and in the spare time left after the hours of 
instruction she prepared an article to be offered 
to some New Orleans paper. She selected one 
which had just been established by Northern 
capital and a Northern editor, and one day 
walked to the office with her article in her hand. 

It was a rainy day, and the girl in the water- 
proof presented an appearance more than modest, 
as an aspirant for literary honers. But in those 
early days of reconstruction, literature as well as 
everything else was prostrate in New Orleans, 
and hospitality was readily extended to anything 





How the Money was Earned. 


OU may leave your sketch,” said the 
editor, graciously, “and if you will call 


| again in a week I will tell you my decision.’”’ 


The second call was made punctually to the 
minute; the editor was even more gracious than 
before, and not only accepted the sketch, but 
engaged to receive a similar manuscript once a 
week throughout the winter. The girl used to 
rise at five o’clock every morning, make her own 
coffee, and then write for two hours before the 
family breakfast. By this means her weekly 
sketch was completed punctually every Saturday, 
yet her duties as governess were not infringed 
upon. At the end of six months she had exactly 
doubled her salary, and was prepared to faee 


the girl was enabled, therefore, to | 


v1 


European education with a capital of six hundred 
dollars. 

Thus it may be seen that no one standard of 
merit can apply to the same things under differ- 
ent cireumstances. Inadequate education, both 
general and medical; shallow work as teacher; 
sensational newspaper writing ; all were in them- 
selves unworthy, and yet under the circumstances 
combined to effect a really worthy object—the 
admission of a courageous young soul to a plane 
where she rightfully belonged, yet from which 
she was threatened with forcible exclusion. 

The six hundred dollars carried her to Paris 
and through the first year of study. As she had 
anticipated, the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
which has exelusive control of the hospitals, 
readily granted to a young woman bringing a 
medical diploma from Ameriea the card which 
entitled her to follow the morning visits of the 
hospital physician in the wards. 

It was an inestimable privilege, yet owing to 
the imperfection of the girl’s previous training 
it could not be by any means adequately utilized. 
However, as on other occasions, she did what 
she could, and day after day attended punctually 
the visit to the long rows of patient siek, or in 
the dead-house studied the lesions of diseases. 

The authorities learned finally that am Ameri- 
can girl, all alone, was “walking” the great public 
hospitals, and behaving herself disereetly while 
doing so. A singular idea occurred to the fertile 
mind of the Minister of Public histruction. He 
hai already begun to liberalize the Second 
Empire, with a view to prolonging its days, as by 
a transfusion of young blood inte aged veins. 

The higher edueation of girls had been recog- 
nized at the Sorbonne. It seemed appropriate to 
utilize this foreign girl for another step in the 
same direction. Word was sent to her, therefore, 
through the secretary of the faeulty that she 
would do well to apply for admission to the 
School of Medicine, to which, if the question of 
sex were waived, she would be entitled to admis- 
sion without examination by virtue of her foreign 
diploma. 

The girl sent in a formal application to the 
faculty, which promptly rejected it. Upon that 
the Minister of Public Instruction, having an 
authority in the matter such as resides with no 
one in this country, directed the faeulty to reeon- 
sider its decision, which, after a delay of about 
six months, it did. 

“It would not be so dangerous with an Ameri- 
can woman,” it was said, “because she will 
return to her own country, which wili assume 
the responsibility of her formidable experiment.’’ 

It was decided that the first lecture to be 
attended should be in a course given by a professor 
who was little liked, and whose audience was 
habitually small. ‘The notion prevailed that the 


students must ereate some disturbance at the 
sight of a young woman in the lecture amphi- 
theater. 





A Discomfited Professor. 


HE gitl was ushered in at the entrance 
reserved for the lecturers, and encountered 
the celebrated professor, who was just leaving the 
room. ‘To this savant—for he was one—she had 
previously appealed for admission to the school. 
But he, although an anthropologist, and pre- 
pared, therefore, one would imagine, to expect 
amd accept a wide range of possible variations in 
the social conditions of human beings, had rejected 
the idea as utterly fantastic and absurd. At this 
moment, in the narrow passageway to the leeture- 
room, the predictions of the learned professor 
found themselves forcibly contradicted. 

“Holi on, there! Where are you going?’ 
exclaimed the learned professor. 

“I have permission, sir,’’ replied the girl, with 
a pardonable malice of triumph. 

Later it was necessary to provide for anatomical 
work in the dissecting-room. The girl ealled on 
the professor of anatomy to make the arrange- 
ments. ‘To him also the plan seemed impossible, 
but the kindly professor interested himself in 
the audacious young foreigner, and propesed that 
she should come to the laboratory dressed in 
man’s elothes. 

“But, professer,’”’ she cried, “see how short I 
am! Noone would ever believe I was a man.’’ 

‘The professor looked down benignly upon the 
girl from his ample height, and yielded to the 
argument. 

“Well, then,” he concluded, “I will take you 
into my private laboratory where my assistants 
work.”’ 

After this there was fairly smooth sailing for 
four years. The girl was obliged to go through 
the preparation for the doctorate, to pass five 
eomplex examinations and write her thesis, all 
in four years—processes to which seven years 
were usually devoted, and which were expected 
to be assisted by official service in the hospitals, 
training as externe, training as interne, and 
prolonged and rigid quiz classes. None of these 
advantages or privileges were accessible to the 
girl. 

She had already penetrated where no other 
woman had ever gone; with that she had perforce 
to be content, hoping for a further extension of 
privileges to others who should come after her. 
She by no means learned all that she seemed to 
learn, but nevertheless she received the highest 
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marks at four out of the five examinations for the ' sufficed. 
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Her expenditure for board and lodging 


doctorate, and her thesis was honored by a bronze | never exceeded five dollars a week, in whatever 
| way she lived—sometimes in a pension, some- 


medal—the second prize. 

She was the first woman to enter the medical 
school, but not the first tograduate. An English- 
woman, keenly ambitious to be this first, prepared 
for her examinations in England, as the régime 
permitted, and secured the degree while the 
American was still engaged in her undergraduate 
studies. 

‘The six hundred dollars brought from America 
sufticed for the needs of the first year, but after 
that more was required. Again the girl tried to 
earn money by writing, but the standard for 


journalistic correspondence with New York was | 
higher than it had been in New Orleans, and she | 


did not attain its level. 

Only three or four hundred dollars could be 
wrenched from literature, and the girl’s enter- 
prise would have crashed to ruin had not father 
and brother come to the rescue and advanced 


a loan of money, which, by strictest economy, | 


times in a furnished room with meals at a 
restaurant, finally, and best of all, in a family 
of dear friends. 

She saw the collapse of the Second Empire 
and the siege of Paris and the reign of the 
Commune; and finally, rich in varied experiences 
never to be repeated, she turned her face home- 
ward again. More fortunate than many girls 
who are to be launched upon the world, the 
home of her father and mother stood wide open 
for her, and from its safe shelter she began the 


task of establishing a medical practice in the | 


hostile atmosphere of a great city. 

With the success of that endeavor it is not 
within the province of the narrative to deal; 
but the readers of The Companion may have 


gained a new conception of the difficulties which | 


attended the seeking of a medical education by 
the girl of thirty and forty years ago. 











is founded occurred at Mount 
Abu, where an Irish doctor and 
fifteen convalescents saved the station 
during the Sepoy Mutiny. They 
received no recognition of their pluck. 
A great flock of fleecy white clouds 
were browsing up the steep hillside 
like sheep, and hiding part of the great 
map of India which lay spread five 


Ts incident on which this tale 
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doubt, are making for us here,”’— 
his finger followed a red line he had 
marked,—“‘elect to proceed — 

**Elect, is it?”’ interrupted the doctor. 
“Sure, they won’t elect to do anything. 
It will come to them widout their 
knowing how, like fayver or catarrh. 
And it’s no manner of use beginning 
to physic a patient till ye know what 
disease fancies him. So lave off wid 
worrying, me dear bhoy, and just. get 


thousand feet below one of the isolated peaks | out the salts and senna.” 


which rise in sheer masses of granite from the | 
dusty deserts of Rajputana. 


“Salts and senna!” echoed the station staff, 
angrily. “Really, Tiernay, considering you are 


Now their dustiness wore a faint tinting of | the only other man in the place,—for I don’t 


green, since the seasonal rains had begun. 


But | count your miserable convalescents, of course, 


for the moment the deluge had ceased, giving | and my handful of natives is more an anxiety 
place to one of those brilliant monsoon days, fine | than a help,—I do think you might talk sense.’’ 


with the fineness of gentian skies and snow-drift 


Doctor Tiernay rose, yawned and walked over 


clouds, which remind exiles in India of the cold, | to the office table, a tall, lank figure, with a reck- 


crisp north. 
But already these same clouds were beginning | 


to sink earthward; sure sign that the break in | Salts and senna is what’s 


the rains was at.an end. Still, here, in the little | 
station beside the lake, which looks as if the least 
tilt would make it brim over and send it rolling | 


like quicksilver to the sun-dry plains below, the | lay hands on, including 


sky was all the clearer because of the steady 
increase of those fleecy flocks among the glens 
and ravines which spread outward, downward, 
ray-like, star-shaped, from the summit. 


| less, whimsical face, alert now to the uttermost. 


| 


The increase was so steady that the flocks | 
coalesced after a time, and took the likeness | 


of a rolling sea, through the waves of which the 


knolls and peaks rose like islands, until the whole | 


seene, lake and all, showed as a clustered coral! when the patient comes 
reef shows in the Pacific Ocean—still, dreamlike, | along—trust Mick y ‘Tier- 
| nay for that! 

There was no peace, however, on the face of | does’’—here his face took 
the Englishman in undress uniform who sat |a sudden, almost serious 


utterly peaceful. 


at an office table in the veranda of a thatched, 
high-perched bungalow, which was fenced in 
perfunctorily from a sheer precipice on three 
sides by a frail trellis of bamboo, solidified by 
morning-glories. 

“Tf I could get trustworthy information,” he 
muttered, irritably, “I could be prepared! But 
I can hear nothing of Lawrence, and it is quite 
impossible for me to predicate the movements 
of the mutineers; yet without this it is difficult 
to know how to receive them.’’ 


him he had a listener. 

“Not the laste bit difficult, me dear bhoy,”’ 
came with the yawn. “Sure, we’ve got to kill 
them somehow.”’ 

The first speaker looked up angrily from the 
map he was studying. 

“Perhaps if I were only directly responsible 


for fifteen convalescents, as you are, ‘Tiernay, | 





| him! Don’t belave what 
His voice rose as he went on, fora yawn and | anybody says. 
a stir from a lounge-chair set in the shade told | not know; 





“And isn’t it sense? 


generally wanted to begin 
with. Well, I’ve collected 
every lethal weapon I can 


the dentistry case and 
the horse-pistols with 
which me Granduncle 
Macturk of Turksville 
shot his wife’s brother; 
so me salts and senna’s 
ready. And on me con- 
science, I’ll exhibit it, too, 


But till he 


gravity—“‘Ah! just quit 
cultivating omniscience 
and lave the fog alone. 
Sure, no one can say 
what the blackguards 
will do.” 

“But Hoshyari Mul, 
the banker, thinks —” 

“Is it that fat, oily 
brute? Oh, don’t belave 


They do 
not even what 
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pair of horse-pistols and saluted, a trifle 


unsteadily, for he, although the ablest of the | 


convalescents, was somewhat of a cripple. Had 
he not been so, he would not have been left 
behind when every man who could hold a rifle 
tramped down the hill to do the work that had 


to be done in the plains, if not only English- | 
women, but England’s power in India, were to | 


be saved. 

“Parade will be a bit short to-day, sir,”’ he said, 
with cheerful regret, “for Corporal Flanagan 
’e ’ave ’ad to ’ave a hemetic, sir, and the fly- 
blister on Private Mac'l'artan’s chest is as big 
has a hostrich’s egg.’’ 

“Dear, dee-ar !’” commented the doctor, in long- | 
drawn sympathy, as he passed in to where) 
a dozen or more men, in gray flannel dressing- 
gowns, were lounging about in their cots, or out 
of them. 


One asked eagerly : 

“ Any news of the brutes to-day, sir? It would | 
be just my luck, when I’m down with another | 
bad turn.” 

“Bad turn! 
Doctor Tiernay, with a reassuring smile. 
of the varmint would have more therapeutic 
power than every drug I possess, an’ a galvanic 
batthery wouldn’t be in if wid the first shot. 


What’s a bad turn?” retorted 


Faix! even if I’d killed ye, ye’d come to loife | 


again to spite me. O Flanagan, there ye are! 
A bit white about the gills, me bhoy, but it’s 
a foine thing to be in light marching order. 
An’ as for you, MacTartan, sure, you’ve the 
finest protective pad ever a man wore above his 
heart! Is there any more of you would like 
wan ?”” 

Yet, as he made merry, the doctor’s eye had | 
wandered to where that tail-end of the upward 
road had shown fora second between a rift in 
the mist blanket. ‘Then he went on to dress the 














‘*1F—IF I FAIL—YOU WILL 
DO WHAT YOU CAN FOR THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN.’’ 


They were an unshaven, haggard- | 
looking lot, although one or two were beginning | 
| to show that air of alertness which tells that soul | 
| and body are coming back to the bustle of life. 


“News | 


they’ll be at themselves if the mutineers do come. | leg of a cripple. He was bandaging it when an 
There’s only wan thing certain—there’s but wan | excited voice from the veranda called him, and 
straight road from Nasirabad up the hill to us. | he rushed out, bandage and all, so that his 
That’s the tail-end of it yonder through the break | patient remained attached to him by a fluttering 
in the mist. Oh, I’ve been kaping an eye on it, | ribbon. 
I tell ye, even in my sleep. Well, if they come | He found the station staff on his pony. There 
they’ll come that way!’’ was news at last. The mutineers were coming, 
“But Koomar, the priest — | but not by the road. They had been seen on the 
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| doesn’t work. See you, he says there are five 

hundred of them. Saint Cecilia! If that’s so, 

and they mean to come and kill us, why come up 
the back stairs ?’’ 

“But he says—and Koomar also, and even 
Hoshyari Mul —”’ 

‘‘Well, I’d rather trust the fat little banker, 
if it comes to trusting,” interrupted the doctor, 
“for, see you, I owe him money, and if I’m 
killed he won’t get it. But if I were you 
I’d trust none of them. Even Hoshyari, com- 
pound interest at a hundred and fifty per cent. 
to boot, does not know what he’ll be at; so take 
| my advice and sit tight where ye are.” 

The station staff did sit very tight and square 
on his pony. “I’m sorry you don’t agree with 
me, Doctor Tiernay,” he said, stiffly, “and, of 
course, being in independent medical charge 
of this convalescent depot, you can remain behind 
if you choose. Indeed, I think it would, in a 
way, be wiser, since your fellows would be of 
little use.”’ 

Doctor Tiernay looked round on the contingent 
| of crippledom which had crowded and crawled 
| to the veranda to listen. “Faix,” he said, “their 

| hearts are whole, anyhow; and that’s half the 

| battle. But what’s your plan?” 

“T have thought out this eventuality before, 
and am certain that our defense must be at the 
defile, you know, about four miles from here. 
| I shall take every soul I can; it’s better to give 
| every one something to do.” 
| ‘The doctor nodded. “That’s sound, anyhow. 
| Satan finds—then I’ll stay here.” 
| “Jf—if I fail—you will do what you can for 
the women and children. I sha’n’t give thealarm 
| now ; so—so you might tell my wife by and by 
| —if necessary.”’ 

Mike Tiernay walked back and patted the 

pony’s neck. 

| “]?Il tell her; and ye may be right, ye can’t 

| tell; it’s just a fog. Anyhow, the cripples will 
do what they can for the ladies and the babies, 

though wanst those mur- 
derin’ villains set foot on 
the summit it’s all up. 

So—so I’ll keep an eye 
on the road for ye. Well, 
good-by, me dear bhoy, 
and good luck to ye!’’ 

The sun, that was still 
shining brightly above the 
mists, shone on the men’s 
clasped hands for a mo- 
ment. 

After that Doctor Tier- 
nay finished bandaging 
Tompkins’s leg. It was 
rather a long job, as it 
had to be done all over 
again. Then there were 
minor hurts to arms and 
hands, and an hour must 
have passed before the 
doctor, wiping his hands 
with the curiously minute 
care of the surgeon who 
knows: what risks he 
runs, suddenly dropped 
the towel and said: 

“Sainted Sister Anne! 
They’re coming !’’ 

Yes! The rift for which 
he had been watching 
with the carelessness 
which comes with custom 
had shown that tail-end 
of the road for a moment, 
and revealed men and horses, the 

flashing of bayonets and spear-points. 

Ten minutes later the man on crutches was 
the only one left in the hospital, and he 
was sitting on the edge of his cot, sobbing like 
a child disappointed of his holiday. But Mike 
Tiernay had left him the horse-pistols by way 
of consolation, with instructions to hold the fort 
as long as he could, and prevent the rascals from 
touching even the drugs. 

‘**Ye’ll have the best of it, after all, I tell ye,”’ 
had been the doctor’s farewell, “for sure ye’ll be 
sitting at your ease shootin’ straight long after 
we’ve been silenced; and a last shot is always a 
last shot,!”’ 

Then he led his company of cripples through 
the hollow of mist which lay between the hospital 








I should be content to—to be in a fog! But I| Doctor Tiernay looked across the placid, sun- 
am the station staff-officer, and in the absence, | | bright levels of the little lake, at the wonderful | 
on duty, of the commanding officer and all but a| Jain temples, which made this hilltop one of the | 





old foot-path to the north, and evidently meant | and the head of that road, whose tail had shown 
to steal a march in the rear. | the upward gleam of bayonets. 
“What made ye come and tell?’”’ asked the; As yet, however, everything was peaceful. 


mere handful of native troops, I am responsible | 
for the safety of a hundred and thirty-five help- 
less women and children —their lives and 
deaths —’’ 

He was interrupted by Doctor Tiernay’s laugh 
and “Not at all! Loife and death’s my business 
from wan year’s end to the other. There’s 
responsibility for ye! And I kill as many as 
T cure, as all we pill-boxes do! Sure, we haven’t 
a fair chanct, for any fool can live healthy with- 
out a doctor. it’s when he thinks of dying 


he comes to us—and nine times out of ten we! 


can’t help him. For, talk of being ina fog! 
nothing to the British pharmacopcria. 


“weather permitting’—at the tail end of it.’’ 





holiest spots in all India, and shook his head. 
“Don’t trust him, either, for all his white robes | 
one his piety. 





doctor, suddenly, in Hindustani, to the naked | 
figure which had brought the news. It was that 


The lake, the temples, the isolated houses set 
| on their knolls, even the lower cluster of the 


He means well, but he’s more in of a Jain ascetic, with a muslin cloth bound | bazaar, were all bathed in sunshine, with 


a fog than we are, for we know that we don’t | | about his mouth, to prevent the destruction of | |the curious translucent brilliance which only 


want the mutineers to come, and he isn’t sure. 
How can he be? = 1’d just throuble ye to imagine | 
his mental position—if ye can.” 

So saying, he took up his battered helmet, 
which looked as if some one had been playing 
football with it, and strolled over to the hospital. 
It was perched on another knoll close by, yet the 
mist now lay almost level between it and him, 


It’s | for the curved waves had given place, like the 
When | fleecy flocks, to a new formation of fog. This, 
I write a prescription I always put ‘D. V.’—| | far as the eye could see, was a flat plain of cotton- | 
| wool, luminous, on which the knolls, the temples, | 


The station staff-officer looked at the dishev- | the glittering lake showed like jewels. 


eled, lazy figure, so different from his own, 
distastefully. 
tion of my line of treatment. 


| Tompkins?” he said. 


| even the unseen life around him. 

The set brown sanctity of his face wavered. 
“They come to kill—and [ kill nothing.” 

Doctor Tiernay turned on his heel and faced 


his last patient, who, after vainly begging to be | 


told what was happening, had come crawling 
on all fours to the veranda. Now Tiernay 
began, as it were, to haul him in by rolling up | 
the bandage. ‘Who on earth tould ye to move, 
“Come in at wanst and 
let me finish the job.” 

“But, doctor —’’ protested the station staff. 


The doctor swung round again at the appeal, | 


He dipped into the fog as it lay soft in the | and said: 


“Well, I prefer a clearer concep- | hollow, and out of it again, ere entering the hos- | 
Now if this portion | pital veranda. where a man in the loose uniform | sake! 
of the Nasirabad rebels, who, there seems little | of a dresser rose from his task of polishing a helpin’? us to kill them ? 


“Don’t believe his saintship! Don’t, for God’s 
If it’s killing he objects to, sure, isn’t he 


That sort of thing | 


| | Indian sunshine can give. Only between them, 
| clinging to every hollow, lay the thick, luminous 
white fog. 

Mike Tiernay took off his helmet, wiped his 
forehead and looked around. 

“It’s no good in loife making the poor things 
anxious,”’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘an’ if we can 
keep the divils at bay, he will be back to tell 
his own story; but I’ll just give a look round 
to hearten them up. There’s plenty of toime, 








| for I can catch up to the cripples in a jiffy.” 

| So, bidding his men march slowly down the 
road—saving themselves as much as possible, 
since their work would be cut out for them 
afterward—until he rejoined them, he set off 
with swinging strides to the semifortified houses, 
in which, more for the name of safety than for 
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had been gathered during the last few days. 

“Any news, doctor?” asked the station-staff |a sound of many feet. Thud! thud! thud! 
officer’s wife, coming out to meet him, her six-| Then all along the hillside ran a volley—not of 
months’-old baby in her arms. ‘‘Dick isn’t back | rifles, but orders. Orders familiar to those below, 
from office yet, and it’s such weary waiting!” | orders suggestive of colonels and majors, regi- 

Doctor Tiernay bent rather abruptly to look at | ments and wings and companies. Finally, 
the fretful child, which was teething badly. One| at the narrowest end, came a call to fire and 











or two other women, pale-faced, anxious, their 
little ones clinging round them, had gathered 
to listen, and he spoke, as it were, to all. 

“Well, it can’t be long now, any more than 


it can’t be long before Dick comes back, or before | 


that troublesome eye-tooth comes through. If all 
goes well, me dear madam, all the worry will be 
over by to-morrow —” 

“And if it isn’t, you will come with your 
lancet, won’t you?” asked the mother. 

Doctor Tiernay frowned portentously. “It’s 





against me principles, madam, but I’ll use, well, | 
some kind of lethal weapon, I promise you. And | 
tell your husband when ye see him that my | 
cripples did as well—as well as could be expected | 
—considering the fog.’’ 

“Did as well?” she asked. “What have they 
done?” 

“Gone for their first walk down the road,’”’ he 
replied, with a cheerful laugh, “and I must | 
be afther them to stop them from overtiring | 
themselves. So good-by.”’ 

“How cheerful he is always,” 
said one pale-faced mother to an- 
other. “I always feel safer when 
I’ve seen him; and, you know, he 
can’t really think there is any im- 
mediate danger or he wouldn’t have 
talked of coming to lance the baby’s 
gums, would he?” 

Whatever Doctor Tiernay might 
have thought, he was by this time 
beginning to realize that in the fog 
it was impossible to know any- 
thing—even the positions of his own 
cripples. “Are ye all there, wid as 
many legs and arms as ye have 
whole?” he called, after he had 
given the order for them to fall in, 
“for, sure’s I live, I must take ye 
on trust; ye might be anybody !”’ 

He paused, his eyes lighted up 
suddenly, he gave a wild hooroosh. 

“I have it, men!” he shouted. 
“Let’s play the fog on the scamps 
and smash ’em! ‘They can’t see 
us, so let’s take them in flank at 
the zigzag. Smith, out wid yer 
engineer’s eye and tell me what’s 
the length of the zigzag; wan zig of 
it, I mane.” 

Smith, in the fog, thought for a 
moment or two. “Close on a mile, sir, more or 
less, and there’s four of them.”’ 

“Say three-quarters. And we are fifteen—no, 
it’s fourteen, for we had to leave poor Tompkins 
wid his horse-pistols! Tompkins absent!” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said a voice from the fog, 
“Tompkins present! Come on all fours down 
the short cut, quite easy !’’ 

“Fifteen,”’ corrected the doctor, calmly. “Fif- 
teen into twelve hundred yards. Faix, it’ll 
have to be open order.” He paused for an odd 
catch in his breath, something between a laugh 
and a sob. ‘See here, ye gomerauns,—English, 
Irish, Scotch, whatever ye are,—that’s our game! 
We’re not fifteen, we’re fifteen hundred !’’ 

The cripples broke intoa faint cheer. “You’ve 
got it!’ they assented, wildly. ‘‘You’ve got it, 
doctor, dear! The fog’s our game!” 

“We're each of us a hundred men an’ two 
officers !’”’. called the doctor back. ‘“D’ye under- | 
stand, men? Open order it is, wan hundred yards | 
or thereabouts at the top zigzag, an’ charging 
down in flank, an’ a gift of tongues, an’ Donny- 
brook Fair! Hooroosh! Come on, lads!’ 

The next moment they were hobbling down- 
ward, unseen even of one another, until sometimes 
a jostle would bring a low-toned witticism: 
“Now, then, cap’n, keep your regiment orf | 
mine, will ye?’ or, “I’ll throuble you, sorr, to 
respect me formation.” The cripples were 
making their way toward their forlorn hope. 
And despite the witticisms their haggard, lean 
faces, hidden, like all else, in the fog, were stern | 








charge, a reckless volley into the fog, and then 
two reckless figures flinging themselves, God 
knows how, God knows where, save that it was 
downward on that climbing foe! 

MacTartan first, remembering his Highland 
corries, half-burst his lungs in his effort to give 
the Highland yell of a whole regiment. Yet 
beneath the grim joke a grimmer earnest lay, as 
in the fog he and his bayonet found something. 

“Hech, now! Is that you?” he said, grimly, 
and the something was a man no more. 

“Steady, men! Follow me!’’ shouted Doctor 
Tiernay. Once more the mist produced some- 
thing, and two men in deadly earnest hacked at 
each other with swords. 

“Go on, brothers! Run! They are behind 
us! Run! Go back, brothers, they are ahead!” 
came the cry, and above it rose those orders, 
a dropping fire, and from the far end—Tomp- 
kins’s end—quite a respectable volley. 

“Come on, come on, and let them have the 


** FLORENCE . . 


bayonet !’’ shouted the doctor again, and one or 
two more men grew from the mist into sight 
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the hope of it, the helpless women and children | listened. Another jingle. A sound of voices first,| random shots, those reckless charges, from | Jain ascetic, with a bit of muslin swathed about 
then, as suddenly as the jingle had come, came nothingness to nothingness, had done some work, | his mouth, lest, inadvertently, he should bring 
And part of it was on the naked body of a 
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death to the smallest of God’s creatures ! 





Y sister Florence has won considerable 
| success as an amateur photographer. 
Last year, with a mountain scene show- 
ing a herd of deer grazing at the timber-line, she 
took a prize given by an association of amateur 
photographers. 

She ruined a walking suit in climbing, crawling 
over sticks and stones and through dirty wash- 
outs, but the prize was twenty-five dollars and a 
second-best diploma, and the glory—well, I must 
say that Florence was a little hard to live with 
for a few days. She is naturally modest and 
good-natured enough, though, and was reduced 
to the ranks in due season. 

Black Rock Ranch, our home, with lots 
of children, is a pure democracy, at least in 





+ DARED NOT MOVE A FOOT IN EITHER DIRECTION,”’ 


| principle. Of late, however, Florence has really 
| performed a feat so notable that we cannot ignore 


upon one side of the climbing road, But the | her claim to distinction. The worst of it is, she 
men who had been on the road first were fast | has never once bragged of her performance, and 


appearing down the grass slope to the next bend. | turns it aside with an air of being bored, and says 


disappearing into the fog on the other side, dis- | when the subject is mentioned by any one, she 


Only at the turn, where the doctor and MacTartan | it was nothing but what any amateur with a| 


fought side by side, the difficulty of escape made 
resistance fierce from a knot of troopers, till, 
recklessly, MacTartan caught one horse by the 
bridle, and deliberately backed it over the edge; 
but not before, in his desperate effort to be strong 
as he had once been, he had stumbled and fallen 
before the downward flash of a saber. 

“Gorsh me! I’ve spoilt myself!’’ he mur- 
mured sadly, as he rose with difficulty. 

“What isit,man? Are you wounded?’ cried 
the doctor, rushing up. 

“Bruk me blister, sir,” replied MacTartan, 
stolidly reaching for his bayonet and going on. 

That upper zigzag was clear now, but below 
in the fog lay another, and another, and another. 
So the battalion charged again and again, while 
Tompkins, coming down quite easy on all fours, 
fired volleys steadily. 

The jest and the earnest of it what pen can tell? 
Through the fog rang a faint hurrah! The 
last of the zigzags had been reached, and neither 
on it, nor far nor near upon the hillside down 


which the battalion had charged in open order | 


was foe. The uttermost void was void indeed! 
“We’ve got no doolees, men,” said Doctor 
Tiernay, wiping his forehead once more, “so the 


| camera would have done. Such a thing is not 
| to be believed of every one, though, and it is just 
| this air of calm superiority to praise that Ferd, 
| Fanny and I find hard to get along with. 

| We have read and heard that people who have 
| performed heroic actions or notable achievements 
| become very humble and modest at home when 
their deeds have received public recognition. So 
it is with some hope of reducing Florence to 
her normal status that I undertake to tell of her 
| adventure exactly as it happened. 


went as usual to Shoshone Peaks for the 
raspberry picking. In these excursions we drive 
a stout spring wagon, and carry a tent and a 
| canning outfit. 

High up among the juniper bush and shrub 

pine of the Shoshones grow fields of red rasp- 
' berries—berries half as big as a man’s thumb, 
juicy as strawberries and luscious to the taste. 
This fruit is so abundant that birds and beasts 
do not visibly: diminish the supply. 

Our berry camp of an evening, with its glowing 
| pine-wood fire, its big heating kettle giving out 
| the odor of simmering fruit, and two berry-stained 

girls moving about among pots and jars and 





| 


and strained. Men’s faces are so when each! wounded must crawl back to hospital as best | packing crates, is a pleasant place for Ferd and 


man has to find place in his body for a hundred | 
souls—not including two officers! 

“‘Quiet’s the word. Let them come on almost 
to the turn,”’ was the doctor’s last injunction, as 
he posted his men ; the strongest at the narrowest 
end of the zigzag, because they would the soonest 
come upon the enemy, and so on, in varying | 
gradations of convalescence, till the line of the | 
supposed battalion stopped at the widest end | 
with ‘Tompkins, who was given as much ammu- 
nition as they could spare, and told to fire freely. | 

The doctor himself, with MacTartan close | 
beside him, “so as to increase the illusion,” | 
were at the extremeangle, the unseen road below 
them not fifty yards off. Below that again, the | 
doctor knew, was an almost precipitous grass 
slope down to the next “zig.” 

“‘We must start them on that short cut, if we 
can, till death stops ’em,”’ he said to his sup- | 
porter. “And if we do, they’ll row] and row | 
and row] to perdition.”’ 

Then suddenly through the fog came a jingle. 
“?Tention, B Company!” whispered Brown, | 
the man who had had a bad turn, to himself, and | 
steadied his shaking hands on his musket as he | 








they can.” 

So they crawled, all but Tompkins. The 
doctor insisted upon carrying him pickaback, on 
the ground that he, the doctor, was the only 
whole man in the battalion, and was bound to do 
double work—the work of two hundred men and 
four officers. In truth, he had done it bravely. 


So the next morning when he went his rounds, 


he stood for a minute or two beside a fretful | 


baby, and then took out his lancet. 

“Tt’s against me principles, me dear madam,”’’ 
he said, with a shrug of his shoulders, “for 
there’s a toime for everything and everything in 
its toime, and no one—not even a tooth—knows 
what it would be at till that toime comes; but 
as I said all the throuble would be over, and the 
rest of it is, why, I’ll keep my word.” 

And it was over, for a message saying he was 
close on the heels of his messenger had come from 
George Lawrence. 


The fog had lifted by this time, lifted for | 


steady rain, so the English troops coming up 
found the foes more easily than the battalion 
had done; but the foes were dead. Those 





|me; and the girls enjoy it as much as we do. 

| Florence and Fanny help in picking berries, 
although Florence always carries a camera under 
her arm. She has thus secured excellent photo- 
| graphs, at close range, of pine-hens, sage-grouse, 
whistling hares and other mountain birds and 
animals. One day she got a fine snap shot 
| of an elk which trotted by within a few yards 
| of her. 

There are a good many bears in these moun- 
tains, but as they never attack people unless 
directly provoked, we do not fear them; and as 
landmarks are perfectly defined all about our 
camp, we take no pains to keep together. Each 
one of us, in fact, can do better work alone. 

Thus it happened that Florence was alone 
when she encountered a big grizzly at close 
quarters. She was a half-mile or so from camp 
and sitting at rest with two buckets filled with 
berries, when she heard a great splashing of 
| water in the channel of a small brook near at 
hand. 

The sounds came from some rods below, and 
she jumped at the conclusion that an elk had 
come down to drink, as the day was very warm. 





So she took her camera from its case, and slipped 
down into the crooked, ditch-like channel. 

As she could see no animal there, she stole 
softly down-stream, stepping upon boulders 
which were thickly strewn in the shallow little 
runlet. The crooked ditch deepened as she 
advanced, and the sun’s rays beat hot upon the 
stones at the bottom. 

After several turns of the brook, she came 
suddenly upon the object of her search—not an 
elk, but an enormous grizzly bear, wallowing in 
a pool of water held by a dam of boulders. The 
water came to its midsides, and the animal 
floundered about, cooling its parched hide in this 
refreshing bath. 

On catching sight of Florence, the grizzly gave 
a grunt of surprise, and reared itself upon the 
boulders to stare at her; and there the animal 
stood, after a shake of its loose skin, uneasy at 
the presence of an intruder, yet apparently neither 
angered nor afraid. 

Naturally Florence feared danger at such close 
quarters, but she knew that running would avail 
her nothing if the bear chose to attack. Pluckily, 
therefore, she stood her ground, at less than 
fifteen steps, and took two or three snap shots 
in quick succession, or at least as quickly as she 
could roll the camera’s film into position. 

Then, as the grizzly refused to retire and still 
showed no disposition to attack, Florence began 
leisurely to back away. She had made but a 
careful step or two when she heard a racket in 
the bushes almost above her head, and an instant 
later, just behind her, another bear descended the 
precipitous bank of the channel. He slid down 
backward, and alighted with a splash in the 
brook ! 

This bear or big cub was not more than half as 
large as the other, but it was very near Florence, 
and very much startled at the apparition of a girl 
in a blue dress. It crowded against the creek 
bank and showed its teeth, evidently expecting 
immediate attack, and growled and whimpered, 
as much in alarm as in anger. 

This stirred the old bear to wrath, and poor 
Florence, standing in a narrow channel between 
the angry mother and the formidable cub, dared 
not move a foot in either direction. She might 
have dared to try passing the small bear, but she 
knew the old one would leap at her instantly. 

She stood upon two big boulders, slightly 
elevated above the bears, and astride a little 
channel of the brook. She kept her position, 
and although her heart beat so loudly that it 


| sounded in her ears like the tattoo of a drum, 
|she controlled her agitation, and turned her 


camera first upon one and then the other of the 


| threatening grizzlies, until she had exhausted all 


the exposures upon the film. 

While she was doing this, she noted that the 
bears were growing more and more angry,.and 
that the smaller one, hugging an earth bank 
within five or six steps of her, had its nose and 
jaws stained red with the juice of berries, which 


| seemed to heighten the ferocity of its expression. 
Last August Florence, Ferd, Fanny and I | 


The photographing, which occupied but a few 
moments, seemed to clear her brain, and she 
looked swiftly about, seeking in vain for some 
line of ascent up the steep banks. The bears 
increased their threats and yaggerings until the 
little cafion roared with the horrid noise. 

Florence felt sure the old dam was about to 
pounce upon her, and as a last resort, she stooped, 
laid her camera behind one of the boulders upon 
which she stood, and then suddenly dropped at 
full length into the narrow crevice between them. 

‘The water in this small runway was a foot or 
more in depth, and Florence sank upon the 
bottom with only her face and floating skirt at 
the surface. 

She was completely hidden from the bears, 
and to her great relief their threatenings quickly 
ceased, and presently the cub leaped fairly over 
her body on its way to join its dam. 

Two or three minutes later Florence dared to 
peep over the rocks, and finding the coast clear, 
crawled out and made her way to camp, where, 
after telling her story, she became a heroine 
indeed. 

Six photographs, enlarged to real picture size 
and handsomely framed, now hang in the dining- 
room at Black Rock Ranch. Three of these 
pictures show a great grizzly standing at gaze 
upon some rocks, and two others show the same 
bear in different attitudes of fierce threat. The 
remaining one displays, in shadow, a bear crowd- 
ing against an earth bank and showing its teeth 
like an animal at bay. It is certainly a notable 
collection of photographs. 

Recently, at a social gathering, my mother 
related the story of ‘“The Lady or the Tiger ;” 
and some one proposed the conundrum, “What 
would Florence Crissman do in such a case?’’ 
With one voice all the company shouted, “Pho- 
tograph the tiger!” I think such things are 
enough to spoil any girl. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Residents along rural postal routes 
were recently reminded by the superintendent 
of the free delivery system that bad roads ought 
to be mended before winter set in, since rural 
carriers cannot possibly make regular time or 
perform efficient service over them during the 
coming months. The suggestion should be 
repeated until all have heeded it. 

“Don't watch the clock,”’ was Mr. 
Edison’s advice to a young man who recently 
asked him how to succeed. Profoundly signifi- 
cant is that old joke about the laborer who left 
his pickax hanging in the air at the stroke of 
noon. A hanging pickax is the fittest emblem 
for a confirmed clock-watcher—and the pickax 
hangs always in the air, never digs out a path 
for him to advance upon. 

It is noteworthy that of the men and 
women mentioned in the recent edition of ““Who’s 
Who in America’’ fifty-nine per cent. of those 
whose education is known are college graduates, 
and seventy per cent. entered college. ‘Thus 
although college graduates are barely one in a 
hundred of the total population, they number 
about one-half of those who have attained dis- 
tinction. As the Philadelphia Press remarks, 
‘*The odds of the battle of life, so far as visible 
success is concerned, are a round hundred to one 
on the man who gets a college education.” 

An Alabama delegate who died suddenly 
while in attendance upon the Methodist Ecumen- 
ical Conference in London was at one time a 
director in a Selma bank. The bank failed. 
Thereupon he disposed of all his property, 
devoted the proceeds, so far as they would go, 
toward paying off the bank’s indebtedness—and 
died poor. There is no doubt about the religion 
of a man like that, and it was eminently fitting 
that he should represent his church at a gathering 
where its great men met “to stimulate one 
another to good works and better ways.” 

Juliet’s ‘What's in a name?” might 
be asked regarding the vessels of the British 
navy which have borne the names of reptiles. 
It is said that four Vipers have been wrecked, 
the last of the name but recently, and a Cobra 
still more lately has broken in two and gone to 
the bottom with officers and men. Also four 
Serpents, three Lizards, two Snakes, one 
Alligator, one Crocodile, one Rattlesnake, 
one Basilisk, and two Dragons—which are not 
reptiles, have at various times met with disaster. 
British tars, it is said, have a superstitious feeling 
of dislike against sailing in vessels bearing such 
names. Lucky or unlucky, the names are need- 
lessly disagreeable. 


In more than three thousand schools 
in Great Britain the boys are studying text-books 
on Canada which set forth her history, explain 
her system of government, and lay stress upon 
her natural resources. ‘These books are supplied 
free by the Dominion, and Lord Strathcona, 
Canada’s high commissioner to the mother 
country, will give valuable medals next spring 
to the scholars who pass the best examinations 
on them, The laudable aim of Strathcona and 
his countrymen is to impress British youth with 
the advantages of the Dominion as a field for 
emigration. It should be easy. Geographically 
speaking, and in other ways, too, Canada is the 
next best place to the United States. 

The United States of America, the 
United States of Brazil, the United States of 
Mexico and the United States of Venezuela 
appear among the names of the countries repre- 
sented at the Pan-American Congress in Mexico. 
This shows how widely our federal plan of 
government as well as our style of naming it has 
been adopted in the New World. ‘The use of the 
word “State’’ in this way has often been regarded 
as slightly inaccurate. The word State originally 
signified a body of people united under one 
government, whereas we use the term to describe 
one of the divisions of our country; but whatever 
rhetorical inaccuracy we may have committed 
has evidently been overweighed, in the minds 
of our imitators, by the success of our “great 
experiment.” Perhaps now that England has 
designated as “States” the several parts of the 
Australian Commonwealth, the “Americanism” 
has become good English. 

The veteran academician, Sidney Cooper, 
has just entered upon his ninety-ninth year, and 
still paints a few hours daily. A series of his 
works was recently exhibited in London. In 
France also a remarkable individual works on | 
steadily, although he has reached the age which | 
gives a man a right to rest. Jules Verne has 
begun his ninety-ninth book, and has lived to see 
many of his fantastical tales of adventure by 
land and sea and air come within the bounds of 
possibility. As age is not without its achieve 





ments, so it need not be without its hopes of a 
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new start. A Chicago woman of ninety-two 
lately apologized to Miss Jane Addams because 
she was not neighborly. She had always meant 
to be neighborly, but had put it off from time to 
time. When the hot weather was over she 
intended to begin. 


In giving organs to three hundred and 
fifty churches in Scotland at a cost of nearly a 
million of dollars, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has but 
followed a hint given by two famous Americans. 
When Moody and Sankey first went to Scotland, 
the novel feature of an evangelist singing to a 
small American organ created much comment. 
So simple and catching were Mr. Sankey’s tunes, 
however, that they were resung in every village 
from Kirkmaiden to John O’Groats, aid the call 
for small American organs on which to “try the 
tunes” came by the hundred. It is interesting to 
add that nearly thirty thousand dollars in British 
royalties on the Moody and Sankey hymns being 
refused by the evangelists, the Scottish committee 
turned it over to the Moody church in Chicago. 
As a Seotch- American to Scotchmen, Mr. Car- 
negie has certainly repaid their just generosity. 
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WORTH LIVING FOR. 


That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul. 
Archibald Lampman, 


* ¢ 


A COMING “ISSUE.” 


REAT political issues are usually many 
years in developing. This was true of 
slavery, of the tariff, of the currency. If 

it was not true of “expansion,” the reason was 
that the question was forced upon the nation as 
the unexpected outcome of a war which was 
itself unexpected. 

Reciprocity, evidently, is to become a great 
issue. It is not yet a party question, although it 
may become one. Reciprocity is an exchange of 
trade concessions. If a farmer were to say toa 
merchant: “If you will sell me cotton cloth at 
ten per cent. discount, I will sell you eggs at five 
cents a dozen less than I charge other customers 
for them”—that would be reciprocity. Between 
nations such concessions are. made in special 
treaties. One government says to another: “We 
will admit certain of your goods into our markets 
free, or at a low duty, while we charge full duties 
upon competing goods from other countries, 
provided that you will give like advantages to 
certain of our goods.” 

President MecKinley’s speech at Buffalo the 
day before he was shot emphasized reciprocity 
as the natural outgrowth of the great industrial 
development of the United States. Commercial 
wars, the President declared, are unprofitable; 
but reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. If some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed for revenue, or to protect home 
industries, why not use them to extend our 
markets abroad ? 

President Roosevelt is in full sympathy with 
this policy, and is expected to urge it upon Con- 
gress. The reciprocity treaties already pending, 
or others which may be framed, will present the 
question in concrete form. Almost every one 
admits the general principle that it is wise to 
extend foreign trade by concessions which we 
can make without injury to ourselves. But 
when specific concessions are proposed, it is 
found that certain interests think they would be 
injured by them, and protest against being offered 
up for the general good. Perhaps it will be 
wool-growers who object to reduced duties on 
Argentine wool, or knit-goods manufacturers to 
advantages to French hosiery, or glass manufac- 
turers to lower duties on glass goods. 

All these protests must be considered in the 
interest, not of capital merely, but of labor. It 
will be a wise statesmanship which keeps the 
principle of reciprocity from being wrecked by 
collision with too many industrial interests. 


* © 


THE CONTEST IN NEW YORK. 


T is not an uncommon piece of strategy for a 
corrupt political party, in a critical campaign, 
to try to avert punishment for its misdeeds 

by nominating a candidate who is personally 
unexceptionable. This course of action is based 
upon an assumption that the full party support 
will be given to any candidate, good or bad; 
that a bad candidate will intensify opposition, but 
that a good candidate will in some measure 
disarm it. Mr. Croker’s selection of Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard as the Tammany candidate for 
mayor of New York is regarded, by the opponents 
of Tammany, as a stratagem of this kind. 

The voters of New York have a choice between 

a good man, in the person of Mr. Seth Low, who 
embodies the highest reform principles and is 
supported by the true reform elements; and a 
good man, in the person of Mr. Shepard, who 
was himself an active reformer four years ago, 
but is now put forward by a corrupt political 
| organization. It is only on the surface that the 
situation is confused by Mr. Shepard’s candidacy. 
The real issues are the same. No one suspects 
Tammany of a purpose to reform. What it has 
been under Mayor Van Wyck, who also was 
a respectable candidate, it may reasonably be 
expected to be under Mr. Shepard, if he should 
be elected. 





COMPANION. 


The most serious indictment which the oppo- 
nents of Tammany bring against it is not that it is 
extravagant, nor that it is corrupt in the ordinary 
ways of asing public office for private gain, but 
that its corruption takes the basest form of a 
league with the agencies of vice and crime, and 
that Tammany officials systematically collect 
tribute for protecting the proprietors of disreputa- 
ble resorts. 

Last December a speaker at the Reform Club 
in New York said: “The thing to do is to defeat 
the organization which is in power to-day. We 
have in this city the heads of departments and 
bureaus who do not take their orders from the 
mayor, but from the source from which they 
secure their political preferment. They know 
that the mayor himself takes his orders from the 
same place.”’ 

The speaker was Mr. Shepard; and his old 
associates in the reform movement believe that 
still the thing to do is to defeat the Tammany 
organization, no matter what candidates it offers. 
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EXPECTATION. 


We know the primrose time will come again; 
Not more we hope, nor less would soothe our pain. 
George Mc Donald. 
® © 


NEEDLESS NOISE. 


HE citizens of London are petitioning the 
county council and the lord mayor to put 
some check upon the cries of street 

venders, especially those who sell newspapers. 
The Englishman is notorious for rebelling at 
what the American accepts without a murmur. 
What would he do in the babel of one of our 
larger cities? : 

What do wedo? We smile at the nasal boy 
who offers us “all the pi-pers’’ with the scream 
of a tormenting demon. When factory whistles, 
at morning, noon and night, break the peace of 
an entire community, we rejoice in so clear 
a token of good times. If a milroad—with 
signals meant, like the factory’s, for its own 
employees, but impartially smiting the ear- 
drums of us all—shrieks and rings its way 
through town or city at midnight, we awake 
and pass a half-hour, more or less, in blessing 
the railroad as a great public convenience. 

How the ears of the traveller are assailed when 
he avails himself of “rapid transit” in the city! 
Roaring along an “elevated,” bellowing through 
a subway, rattling over the surface—have we 
not noise enough? No, indeed! The motor- 
man must beat tattoos on his gong ; the conductor 
rings his signals to stop and go ahead. On 
another bell he plays the music of collected 
fares. And when civilization reaches its highest 
point, every passenger may press his own 
individual electric button to stop the car, and 
thus add his own little note to the symphony of 
progress. 

A certain amount of noise is unavoidable 
wherever there is busy traffic, but as a people 
are we not too complaisant in accepting as a 
thing which cannot be cured the really needless 
additions to the nervous strain of city life? 
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TOO UNIFORM. 


FEW months ago The Companion, under 
the caption, “Standard Size,” reviewed 
some of the beneficial results of the 

modern tendency toward uniformity in mechani- 
cal equipment and working methods. Uniformity 
of action is quite another thing, and of it there 
is already too much. Soldiers when marching 
across a bridge are directed to “‘break step,” in 
order that the weight and jar of the moving 
column may be distributed. If they marched in 
step they might break the bridge down. Some 
of the most serious problems of the day, particu- 
larly in the great cities, arise from practices akin 
to a universal ‘‘keeping step.’’ 

“Rush hours’? on all street-cars and other 
transportatiog agencies have become recognized 
periods of great discomfort. ‘There seems to be no 
remedy, so long as thousands of employees begin 
work at the same hour in the morning and end 
it simultaneously at night. Our noon lunch- 
rooms celebrate a “rush hour’’ with a vengeance, 
although that is the one time in the day for 
their patrons when quiet and restfulness should 
prevail. 

The very congestion of the great city itself is 
largely due to the uniformity impulse; much of 
its work: could just as well be done in the 
suburban area, or even out in the country, where 
the poor, who suffer most from the crowded 
tenements, might enjoy wholesome conditions. 

A New York newspaper recently discussed the 
practice that has grown up there of making 
October ist the date of house-moving. Most 
leases expire on that day. The result is that 
furniture-moving vans are so scarce about 
that time that unless ordered a long while in 
advance they can hardly be obtained. The 
business of the paper-hanger and hundreds of 
interior workers is accordingly concentrated in 
the autumn months. Such a great rush of work 
at one period usually means a depression through 
the rest of the year. Hence, for those who can, 
it is a good plan to have things doneat other times ; 
it helps workers to more steady employment. 

Nor are the rural districts much behind the 
cities in some of the effects of too much uni- 


formity. For reasons largely beyond their own | 
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control too many persons want to gather crops at 
the same time. Attempts are now wisely made, 
especially in raising fruits and vegetables, to 
widen out the season of each crop as much as 
possible. * 


THE EXPOSITION AT CHARLESTON. 


OW that the successful Pan-American 
Exposition comes to an end, it is time to 
begin to plan for visits during the coming 

winter to another fair equally deserving of pros- 
perity, the South Carolina Interstate and West 
Indian Exposition at Charleston, the purpose of 
which is to show the interests and resources of 
the Southern States. The West India Islands, 
Central America and South America will also 
be represented. 

There are reasons, practical as well as senti- 
mental, why this exposition should command the 
cordial support of other parts of the country. 
‘The South has hardly begun to develop her great 
natural resources. She cannot do the work 
unassisted, but with the aid of capital she could 
add to our industrial history other pages as 
significant as that which records the rise and 
growth of the iron industry of Alabama. The 
coming exposition will doubtless reveal material 
for many such. We wish that many capitalists, 
inventors and captains of industry might be at 
hand to heed. 

This exposition will emphasize, also, the 
importance of our trade with the seventy West 
India Islands, to which we annually export 
about fifty million dollars’ worth of merchandise. 
Probably it will remind us that we have neglected 
the commercial opportunities that offer in South 
America—openings to which the Germans at 
least are not indifferent. 

Apart from all such influences and teachings, 
the home of. the exposition makes an appeal of 
itsown. Charleston is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the United States, and the region round- 
about is full of interest and charm. A winter 
exposition in Dixie is really an escape from 
winter as the North knows it, and from December 
until next May the South Carolina coast will be 
the pleasantest possible place to make holiday. 
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A CHANGE OF SOIL. 


LD Thomas Playfair, being in New York 
O State last summer, went to visit Doctor 
Hadley, his friend and schoolmate long 
ago.. 
“This is the first time I have been out of my 
own county in twenty years,” he said, as they sat 
together after dinner. “Great changes in that 
time, Henry! Electric lights and telephones and 
automobiles—all new things to me. I live thirty 
miles from a railway or telegraph wire; I vote the 
same ticket that my father did, and I go to the 
same old church. Old ways are good enough for 
me.” 

‘“‘Where are your boys?” asked the doctor. 

“I never know where they are!” grumbled the 
old man. “John professes to live in Seattle, but 
he comes East or goes to California every little 
while. William is in business here in New York, 
but he rushes over to Europe once a year ‘for 
rest.’ Their families fly to the mountains or the 
coast every summer, and are as familiar with 
London and Egypt as I am with my barn-yard. 
This generation is as busy as Satan was in the 
days of Job, with ‘going to and fro in the earth.’ 
It is the destruction of all virtue and strength, to 
my thinking.” 

The doctor made no answer, but presently took 
his friend over his little domain to look at his 
orchard and kitchen-garden and fields. The old 
man was a shrewd farmer, and frankly praised or 
criticized as they went. 

“My corn is poor this year,” said the doctor. 
“So are the oats. I don’t know what ails the 
crops.” 

“You don’t change them often enough,” said 
the visitor, briskly. ‘‘You’ve gone on planting 
corn in the same ground year after year. It has 
exhausted the food which that field holds for it. 
Plant it in fresh soil. You’re a better surgeon 
than farmer, doctor.” 

“And may it not be that you understand corn 
better than human beings?” retorted the doctor. 
“You criticize our countrymen for going to Europe 
or changing their abode at home. You forget that 
the American is the busiest man on earth; he 
works incessantly, and he not only needs food but 
change of food. Put him in a new field, as you do 
the corn, and he finds it. It is the unconscious 
effort to change this brain food which has brought 
about our annual exodus to Europe and our per- 
petual jauntings at home.” 

The old man, half-convinced, shook his head. 
“But corn that takes root nowhere is good for 
nothing,” he remarked. 


& ¢ 


QUICK WORK. 


HETHER Dr. Conan Doyle, the creator 
W of Sherlock Holmes, has ever been called 
upon to test his ingenuity upon a real 
case in accordance with the theories of the all- 
penetrating Holmes is not known to the public. 
Edgar Allan Poe, who invented Dupin, the 
precursor of Bucket, LeCoq, Holmes and all the 
great detectives of modern literature, was tested 
more than once upon real mysteries, and showed 
himself as apt at unraveling them as his own 
clever hero. Indeed, in one of his tales of mystery 
he purposely paralleled the circumstances of a 
ease then agitating the public and baffling the 
police; and the solution which he offered in his 
fanciful version proved, years after, to be also 
that of the true tragedy. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that the imagination 
and trained observation of the novelist should 
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assist him in detective work, if he is ever called 
upon to undertake it. Anthony Trollope, a novelist 

as far as possible removed from the school ef 
scouamuuael literature, once accomplished a quick 
capture in the line of his duties other than literary ; 
for he was for many years an official in the service 
of the British postal department. 

“He had visited the office of a certain post- 
master in the southwest of Ireland in the usual 
course of his duties,” his brother relates, “had 
taken stock of the man, and had observed him 
during the interview carefully lock a large desk 
in the office. Two days afterward there came 
from headquarters an urgent inquiry about a lost 
letter, the contents of which were of considerable 
value. The information reached the surveyor late 
at night, and he at once put the matter into the 
hands of his subordinate. 

“There was no conveyance to the place where 
my brother determined his first investigations 
should be made, till the following morning; but it 
did not suit him to wait for that, so he hired a 
horse, and riding hard, knocked up the postmaster 
whom he had interviewed two days before, in the 
small hours. Possibly the demeanor of the man 
in some degree influenced his further proceedings. 
Be that as it may he walked straight into the 
office and said: 

**Open that desk!’ 

“The key, he was told, had been lost for some 
time past. Without another word he smashed the 
desk with one kick, and there found the stolen 
letter!” 
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WIT WEIGHTED WITH WISDOM. 


Among the clergy generally, says a writer in 
the Spectator, the late Bishop Stubbs of Oxford 
was perhaps best known for his wit, which was 
brilliant without being ill-natured, and of a heart- 
ening quality. When some gloomy soul came 





burdened with parochial troubles the bishop inva- 
riably sent him home with a smile on his face and 
a lighter heart. Bishop Stubbs even grumbled 
wittily. He was not willing to be moved from | 
Chester to Oxford, and he said, as he left the 
chapter house, “I am like Homer; I suffer from 
translations.” 

In his new diocese a well-meaning but rather 
tactless archdeacon continually informed him of 
what, under similar circumstances, his prede- 
cessor, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, would have 
done. At last he said: 

“Archdeacon, you remind me of the Witch of 
Endor, for you are not contented unless you raise 
the ghost of Samuel.” 

At a prize-giving which he attended at a school 
in Oxford, after his fame as a historian was 
assured, the head master expressed his great 
sense of indebtedness. He only hoped that the 
“fulfilment of such engagements did not so intrude 
on the bishop’s leisure as to diminish the prospect 
of his publishing another great book. 

The bishop, in acknowledging the kindly tribute, 
said that, far from writing books, he scarcely had 
time to open a book. “When I say that,” he 
added, “there is one book which as a bishop I 
must study. I need hardly say that the book to 
which I refer” (here a stillness fell on the audience) 
“is—Bradshaw.” 

There was a ripple of laughter at his mentioning 
the Railway Guide; everybody had expected him 
to say the Bible. 

Bishop Stubbs was a firm friend, and knew 
very well how to defend his friends stanchly and 
wittily. Some one said to him: 

“There’s that Bishop of Manchester. If there 
is a stone wall he runs his head against it.” - 

“So much the worse for the stone wall!” retorted 
Bishop Stubbs, and that closed the conversation. 
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OLD MAIL -BOX. 


Among the treasures held by the Antiquarian 
Society in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, there is 
an old box the history of which is given on a label 
which it bears. 





The box is of tin, painted green, and shows signs | 
‘of much usage, which is not surprising when one | 
considers that it carried the United States mail 
between Portsmouth and Boston during the Revo- | 
lution. It is about nine inches long, four and a 
half inches wide, and a little more than that in | 
height. 

It was carried on horseback by Capt. John 
Noble, otherwise known as Deacon Noble, who 
was post-rider until 1783. 

This box contained all the mail, and made every 
week one round trip, occupying three days in the 
journey—from Portsmouth to Boston the first of 
the week, and three days at the end of the week 
from Boston to Portsmouth. The distance between 
the two places is a little more than fifty miles. 

The mail-box is somewhat battered and the 
paint is faded and scraped, but there is no doubt 
that in case need arose the stout little box could 
even now serve as it did in the time of the country’s 
peril. 
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THE GINGERBREAD TEST. 


The late President Faure of France was a vain 
man, and those about him diplomatically played 
upon his vanity; but on one occasion he heard the 
truth when he least expected it. 

He had invited the officer of the Elysée guard 
to breakfast, much to the trepidation of that 
official, a very shy gentleman. Suddenly Monsieur 
Faure turned to the officer and asked: 

“Am I popular?” 

Taken off his guard and yielding to the trufhful 
impulse, the officer replied: “I do not think so, 
Monsieur le President.” | 

“And why do you not think so?” asked the 
president, rather sharply. 

“Because,” said the officer, slowly, “my father 
told me that he only realized Monsieur Thiers’s 
popularity when he saw his portrait in gingerbread 
in all the booths at the fair on the Place du Trone; 
and I have not noticed your portrait in this way, 
Monsieur le President.” 

Monsieur Faure thought a minute, and then he 





| comes next to me. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


said, very gravely: “That's true. Ithank you. I 
had not thought of that.” 

The fact that he had never been worked over in 
gingerbread for the delight and admiration, to say 
nothing of the nourishment, of the public seemed 


to worry him for the rest of the day. 
& ¢ 
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their parents’ zeal, but seldom so willing to copy 
their discretion. A certain Episcopal bishop has 
a four-year-old daughter who, says the Chicago 
Chronicle, has inherited much of her father’s force 
of character, and is already a stanch and aggres- 
sive churchwoman. 


The other day the family entertained some 
friends from Denver. In the visiting family there 
was a little girl of the same age as the bishop’s 
child. Her parents were Presbyterians. It was 
proposed that the two little re share the same 

d, and, bedtime —- they knelt down to say 
their prayers Sete 

When the little piscopatian was saying, “Forgive 
us our trespaseea” she heard her companion pray, 
“ae us our debts,” and she said, sharply: 

“It 8 ‘trespasses!’” 
ain: it ain’t,” said the Denver Calvinist. 
‘deb 

“Trespasses!” 

“Debts!” 

“Trespasses!” 

“Debts!” 

Out flew a chubby Episcopalian fist and struck a 

Presbyterian eye. There was a mix-up immedi- 


“It’s 


te 

“Now it’s ‘trespasses,’ ain’t it?” 
“No,” said the other, stoutly. “It’s ‘debts.’” 
But peace was restored, and the two consented to 
go on with the prayer. 

When they came to the end the little Presbyterian 

said “Amen,” giving the flat ‘‘a” of the dissenters, 
while the little Episcopalian intoned “Ah-men,’ 
with the broad sound to the first vowel. 

“Amen,” repeated the Presbyterian 
“ “Ab-men,” said the Episcopalian, with convie- 

on. 

They were only saved from another encounter 
| being ong oe into bed. When the door was 

osed upon them each was still maintaining her 
idea of pronunciation. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CONVERT. 


When Father Mathew, the great Irish temper- 
ance leader, was at the height of his successful 
labors, he endeavored to convert Lord Brougham 
toteetotalism. Brougham admitted that he drank 
wine, but pleaded that his use of stimulant was 
most moderate. 


One night at a dinner-party Father Mathew 
amused the —- by pinning the green ribbon 
and silver med f the Abstinence Society on 
Brougham’s coat. 

“Til tell you what I’ll do,” said Brougham. 
“T’ll take the ribbon to the House of Lords, where 
I shall find old Lord ——, and I’ll pin it on him.” 

This announcement was received with shouts 
of lamghter, for the noble lord in question was 
famous for the extent of his potations. However, 
Brougham carried out his promise, and meeting 
the gentleman a few evenings later said, “I have 
a present for you from Father Mathew, ” at the 
same time swiftly slipping the badge and medal 
over his head. 

“Thank you,” said the peer, ques 
I'll tell you what it is, Brougham; 
from this night.” 

The best oe  & - story is that he lived up to 
his word, grea ~ he e amazement of his friends 
and to the delight of vrathew. Mathew. 


“and now 
ll keep sober 
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SCARING THE SHEPHERDS. 


There is an irrepressible satisfaction in finding 
that a great philosopher is, in the innocent ways 
of life, very much like other men. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, whose “Meditations” have been the 
guide of thinkers for centuries, wrote some exceed- 
ingly human letters to his teacher and friend, 
Marcus Cornelius Fronto. One of them contains 
the following spice of boyish fun: 


When my father returned home from the vine- 
yards, I moun my horse, as usual, and rode 
on ahead some little way. Well, there on the 
road was a herd of sheep, standing all crowded 
together, as if the place were a desert, with four 
dogs and two shepherds, but nothing else. Then 
one shepherd said to another shepherd, on seeing 
a — of horsemen: 

y, look you at those horsemen! They do a 
| deal oft obbe: 

When ij heard this, I clap spurs to my horse 
and ride straight for the sheep. In consternation 
the sheep scatter. — and a they are 
fleeting and ,-,™@, —- throws his 
| fork, and the fork falls on e horseman who 
We make our escape. 
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GALLANT RESCUE. 


It is hardly fair to catch a writer of prose 
committing poetry and publish him unaware; but 
this is how a well-known weaver of romantic 
fiction recently celebrated himself, anonymously, 
in verse: 


if iy! girl at a seaside cottage had lost her doll 

nm the ach. Next morning she found beside 

r plate “at breakfast a parcel in which lay the 

A treasure, and a note in a handwriting 
which her elders immed iately recognized: 


Distracted parent: Here’s your daughter. 
I found her lyin by the water, 
Her waxen loveliness unerack« 
Her sacred sawdust still intact, 
Her rosebud mouth still smiling sweetly, 
Her tootsey toes turned inward neatly, 
Her eyelids tightly closed in sleeping— 
Whil a2 ypety-lap the waves cone creeping, 
Li <7 ther? almost caught her 
= ma , I! preserved your daughter! 
Yours heroically, The Unknown Rescuer. 


The grateful recipient of this epistle confided to 
her ee who confided it to the author, that 
she was ing to teach Dolly when she grew up to 
read all Mr. Blank’s novels, “no matter if they’re 


| awful big books, and there’s a hundred of ’em!” 
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GREAT DISCOVERY. 


A very poor sailor, a lady known to a writer in 
London Truth, thinks she has discovered a remedy 
for seasickness : 


“As the vessel dips down she draws in her 
breath; as it rises she expels it. 

What could be simpler? And how inexpensive! 
At the most it is only a waste of breath, which is 
better expended this bay | than in groans and 
expletives = futile sighs for land. Its portability, 
too, appeals to any traveller by sea—the disease 
and the cure are seldom carried in one bottle. 
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uarded Gates and Other Poems,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. Copyright. 
By permission of the author.) 


(From “U: 


IDE open and unguarded stand our gates, 
Named of the four winds, North, South, 
East and West; 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land 
Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 
Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with snow, 
Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 
The Arab’s date-palm and the Norseman’s pine — 
A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 
Airs of all climes, for Jo! throughout the year 
The red rose blossoms somewhere—a rich land, 
A later Eden planted in the wilds, 
With not an inch of earth within its bound 
But if a slave’s foot press it sets him free. 
Here, it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 
And Honor honor, and the humblest man 
Stand level with the highest in the law. 
Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them presses a wild, motley throng, 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 
Featureless figures of the Hdangho, 

Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt and Slav, 

Flying the Old World’s poverty and scorn; 

These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 
Those, tiger passions, here to stretch their claws, 
In street and alley what strange tongues are heard, 
Accents of menace alien to our air, 

Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew! 


O Liberty, white Goddess, is it well 

To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of fate, 
Lift the downtrodden, but with hand of steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 

To waste the gifts of freedom. Have a care 
Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 
And where the temples of the Czesars stood 
The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE BEGINNING OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
IGHT miles west of the Nile and one 
E hundred and twenty miles south of Cairo, 
among the ruins of an ancient Greek city, 
were found not long ago, by Doctors Grenfell 
and Hunt of the Egypt Exploration Fund, great 
numbers of early papyrus manuscripts. These 
appear to have been “dumped,” with the litter of 
registry offices and monastic cloisters, and the 
dry climate of Egypt preserved them. 

Some of these relics were found to be fragments 
of the New Testament, and the illustration here 
shown represents a copy of the first seven verses 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Scholars who 
have examined this bit of manuscript suggest 
that it is part of a writing exercise by a school- 
boy, learners of that day being assigned practice 
pages of Bible Greek. 

Errors of spelling and crudities of hand betray 
the tyro in penmanship, although the prevailing 
style of script among primitive copyists is fol- 
lowed —all capital letters, without punctuation 
or spaces between the words, and abbreviations 
for customary names and phrases, to save labor. 
In the Greek text here shown “God,” “‘Son of 
God” and ‘‘Jesus Christ” are syncopated in this 
way—under a horizontal line or vinculum. 

If a modern schoolboy could know that his 
copy-book or letter would be read by half the 
world a thousand years hence, it would naturally 
sober him to his lesson. He would be apt to 
write good words, and write them well. 

This curious scrap of oneof St. Paul’s Epistles, 
with its history, is evidence that at the time it 
was penned, possibly in the reign of Constantine, 
about 316 A. D., the New Testament writings 
were already .common literature. No other 
manuscript of St. Paul’s writings has been found 
so ancient as this. 

Along with it, among the old waste-basket 
emptyings buried seventeen hundred years at 
Oxyrhynchus, the field men of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund discovered other Scripture fragments, 
one of which indirectly settles a disputed date in 
the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. A torn 
leaf, on which eighteen verses of the first chapter 
of Matthew are legible, bears evidence of being 
one of the oldest manuscript fragments of the 


New Testament yet found—possibly not later | i 


than the early part of the third century. At 
that time—150-200, A. D.—some of the original 
writings of the apostles and evangelists them- 
selves must have been still accessible. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Modern discovery makes neighbors of the 
oldest and the latest time. Itisalmost a common 
saying that the farther we remove from the past 


| the more we know of it. It is a more confident 


‘saying of Christian faith that God will not let 


janything perish that is worth preserving. 
| Archeology has proved itself the friend of the 


| Bible instead of the enemy of it. By faithful 
| research in buried ruins it has helped to fulfil for 
| the Sacred Book the prophecy in one of its pages 
| that ‘Truth shall spring out of the earth.” 
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HOW DO THEY KNOW? 


O animals and birds have within them some 

[) instinctive consciousness of time? Natu- 

ralists believe that they do, and many 

| well-known facts’ observed by different men in 
different places lend color to that view. 


The oriole arrives in Massachusetts every year 
| about the tenth day of May, paying little attention 
| to differences of weather. He may have his late 
seasons and his early seasons, but the very large 
number of years in which his arrival has been 
| noted on the tenth day indicates that his chrono- 
logical machinery, like that of a cuckoo-clock, 
pops him into view at a given moment. 
irds which migrate southward early, not wait- 
ing for frost or cold winds, also seem to be aware 
when the date has arrived for their departure. 
Many king-birds, for instance, may be seen in 
Massachusetts on the last day of August, but very 
few are ever seen after the first day of a 

The woodchuck knows when the time has come 
for him to “den up.” He not only feels the 
necessity of rolling himself up in his own sustain- 
ing fat and going to sleep for the winter, but he 
feels it at a particular time, quite regardless of 
the state of the weather. Woodchucks have been 
domesticated, and allowed to sleep in a warm place. 
with all the food they needed, yet they ‘denne 
up” when the regular time came for them to do so. 

They awake in the spring with much the same 
regularity. The “ground-hog day” legend is 
ridiculous. It is, of course, unreasonable to 
suppose that in a country like ours, with a range 
of climates from the semitropical to the com- 
pletely arctic, a creature will come out of his hole 
everywhere on the second day of February, and 
then regulate his future conduct according to the 
weather on that day, staying out if it be bad, and 
going back if it be good. 

But the legend belongs pro ty not to the 
woodchuck but to the badger, and to the European 
badger, at that; and, moreover, the Germans give 
us a version exactly opposite to that which is most 
current. - They say that the badger peeps out of 
his hole on Candlemas day, and draws back when 
he finds snow shining—not the sun, The persist- 
ence of the woodchuck legend may thus be traced 
to the regularity of the chuck’s European relative. 

A naturalist who has studied this interesting 
characteristic of animals tells a story, from his 
own observation, which seems to show that some 
creatures may have a still more exact sense of 
time than is indicated by the regularity of their 
migrations and hibernations. e once enjoyed 
the acquaintance of a mouse which, at exactly a 
quarter before four o’clock every afternoon, was 
in the habit of coming out along a wainscoting 
and making his way to a pot of paste on the table, 
the crust of which he then proceeded to nibbk 
No “suburbanite,” having his trainin mind, cou 
be more regular in arriving at his breakfast-table 
than this tame mouse was in coming for his daily 
nibble of ’ 

How did the mouse know when it was a quarter 
before four? The naturalist could not answer the 
question, but he is certain that the little creature 
had some way of measuring time. 


a? 
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A FAMOUS BOAT- RACE. 


Cambridge are usually so close and exciting 

‘that the possibility of a good contest between 
them when one crew was a man short seems 
almost incredible. Such a race, however, actually 
occurred in 1843, and the story of it is pleasantly 
told by Doctor Tuckwell in his ‘Reminiscences of 
Oxford.” 


It was, I think, in 1842 that a new oar, Fletcher 
Menzies, of University, arose, under whose trainin 
the Oxford style was changed and pace improved: 
with prospect of beating Cambridge, which had for 
several years been victor; and the ’43 race at 
Henley between the two picked crews of Oxford 
University and the Cambridge Subscription Rooms 
was anxiously expected as a test. 

In the last week Menzies, the stroke, fell ill, and 
the Rooms refused to allow a substitute. ’The 
contest seemed at an end, when some one proposed 

t the Oxford seven should pull against the 
Cambridge eight. The audacious gallantry of the 
idea took hold. George Hughes, of Oriel, brother 
to Tom Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown’s 
pow gna oe was moved from seven to stroke 
and his place taken by the bow, Lowndes, of 
Christchurch. 

So, with the bow oar unmanned, the race began, 

hopeless of more than a creditable defeat; 
but as their boat held its own, drew up, passed 
ahead, the excitement became tremendous; and 
when the Oxford flag fluttered up, the men on the 
bank, asthe guard said of his leaders in ‘‘Nicholas 
Nick ag OY went mad with glory, carried the 
rowers the Red_ Lion, wildly raced the streets, 
like horses on the Corso at a Roman carnival, tore 
up a vat! toll-bar gate and flung it over the 
bridge into the river. 

The boat was moored as a Sophy a Christchurch 
| meadow at the point where Pactolus poured its 
| foul stream into the Isis, and was shown for twenty 
| years to admiring freshmen; until in 1867, rotten 
and decayed, it was bought by jolly Tom Randall, 
mercer, alderman, scholar, its sound parts fash- 
ioned into a chair, and presented as the president’s 
throne in the university barge. 

One of the seven, John Cox, of Trinity, who 


pulled six, is still alive. 
A more senses than one. The vats and the 
machinery are but so many traps for 
unwary workmen. A workman in a brewery at 
Paterson, New Jersey, Abraham Sapiro by name, 
recently had an adventure of the most extraordi- 
nary kind in connection with the apparatus of the 
establishment. 


In the middle of each of the great mashing tubs 
in which the malt is mixed and boiled there are 
attached to a central shaft, two sets of large steel 
knives. When the upright shaft revolves, these 
aves aps driven rapidly about, and thus the malt 
8 mixed. 

One day lately one of these tubs was empty, and 
Sapiro, who had charge of them, was at work 
cleaning the machinery. Having nearly finished 
his task, he wished to ‘have the malt turned into 
the mixer. Outside the vat stood an assistant, 
and Sapiro told him to go and turn a lever, the 
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IN A VAT. 
BREWERY is often a dangerous place in 








function of which is to start or stop the machinery 
which s in the malt. The man went, but 
instead of moving this lever, he moved the one 
which starts the shaft in the center of the great 
tub and revolves the knives. 

In another instant, Sapiro, who was standing on 
the polished copper bottom of the tub, saw the 
knives begin to move slowly, and knew what his 

orant assistant had done. Before he could 
avail himself of the chance to get out, the knives 
were moving so fast that he could do no more than 
run in a cirele between them—one ahead of him 
and one behind—and call for some one to turn the 


lever. 

The terrible knives moved faster and faster, and 
Sapiro increased his speed, one knife acting as a 
pacemaker in front of him, the other a terrible 

ursuer, and either of them sure to cut him in two 

he slackened his pace or fell! 

Faster and faster he ran, still calling for help. 
His wet slippers found very insecure footing on 
the polished copper, and every moment he was 
afraid that he would slip and fall. 

His assistant now came in sight, but the man 
was either so dazed by the spectacle or so ignorant 
of the machinery that he could do nothing but 
stand and gaze open-mouthed. 

By keeping as near as possible to the shaft and 
revolving with it, Sapiro was manos for the 
moment to keep out of the way of both knives; 
but his exertions were so great that he was 
rapidly becoming exhausted. It seemed to him 
that he could not hold out a minute longer. : 

But just as he was about to sink, a man came in 
who had sense enough to run to the engineer and 
tell him to shut down the motive power of the 
whole establishment. The engineer did so, and 
the great knives slowed down. The exhausted 
man had then to watch closely and move at a 
slower and slower pace himself, in order to keep 
himself still between the two knives. This con- 
tinued until the machinery had come to a dead 
. Sapiro sank in a dead faint on the bottom 
of the vat—totally exhausted, but unhurt. 
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*GOD’S WAY.’’, 
By W. Gilbert Wilson. 
{An English tribute to President McKinley.) 
OT thine the silver coronet of age, 
The gentle call that bids the soul away ; 
The Finis set upon the finished page, 
The darkness stealing o’er the closing day. 


Nay, in the strong, bright noonday of thy life 
Darkness fell on thee, and death’s silent pall; 
F’en in the thick and glory of the strife 

Came the sharp, sullen signal of recall. 


“God’s way!” The warrior bent his head, and so 
Passed the strong soul to where all things are 
clear, 
Prepared unquestioning the road to go 
Nearer to God, to whom God’s self was near. 
From the London Spectator. 
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JUSTIFIABLE BOYCOTTS. 
“Ts man at the fruit stand is a cheat!” cried 


. 


Mrs. Marr. She was flushed and excited, 

and she spoke with angry emphasis. 
“I paid the price he asked for his best peaches, 
but when I opened the bag to get one for little 
Lida Webb, I found that every one was unsound. 
So I took them back and made him give me my 
money.” . 


“And you'll go to him, just the same, next time 
you want some fruit?” said Mr. Marr, quietly. 

“Why, very likely. It’s the most convenient 
place. What would you do?” 

“I'd have a the peaches—and then I’d_ have 
kept away. The Scotch have a saying, ‘If he 
cheats me once, shame on him; if he cheats me 
twice, shame on me.’ The easiest way to make 
sure you won’t be cheated twice is to avoid the 
man who has cheated you once.” : 

Mrs. Marr looked thoughtful, but skeptical. “I 
suppose you’d like me to believe that you practise 
what you preach?” she said. 

“T try to do it. For instance, you know I used 
to get our Saturday supply of ence! | at 
Engel’s, here on the avenue. I knew everythin; 
he in stock. I knew his best candies; the kin 
I bought were fifty cents a pound. 

“Well, I met our girls and two of their friends 
on the avenue one afternoon, and asked them in 
to Engel’s to have a soda. Then, as they were all 
on their way up here, I thought Id get them some 
candy. I pointed out the familiar dishes that I 
had helped to empty a hundred times, told Engel 
to give me ‘a pound of those,’ and put down a 
half-dollar. 

* ‘Seventy cents,’ said hee mw 

“ «Seventy cents?’ I Fores d. 

* ‘Seventy cents,’ said Engel 

“He took it for granted, we see, that since 

wouldn’t want to 


oung ladies were with me 
aggle over prices. I didn’t haggle. I gave him 
two dimes more, and we left the shop. haven’t 


been in there since, and it comforts me to reflect 
that Engel is paying interest at the rate of thirty 
dollars a year on his ill-gotten twenty cents.” 

“But it’s a great bother, sometimes, to go farther 
for a little thing like that!” 

“Then go without it,” said Mr. Marr, decisively. 
“If every ly did as I try to do, half the impudent 
exactions and petty thieveries that annoy our dail 
lives would come to an end within a fortnight. 
The rascals would soon find that it didn’t pay. 

“it 3 to make a rule on the subject, I’d say 
something like this: ‘Don’t be in a hurry to 
——— against a man; leave a liberal margin 

or possible mistakes on your side or his; but when 
you're a | certain that he has cheated you, 
drop him. You don’t have to wrangle with him 
and it isn’t worth while. Just let him alone, an 

spend your money with an honest man.’ ” 


* 


AMUSING MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 
OME people excel in understanding, others 
have a genius for misunderstanding. To 

the latter class nothing seems to offer a 

| more fruitful field than a correspondence with 


some department of the government. 





; instances. 


A request came to a department for one of its 

ublications. The request was granted and the 

ook sent in the familiar manila wrapper, bearing 
in one corner the legend, “ Official Business. 
Penalty for Private Use, $300.” In due course of 
the mails the following reply was received : 

“Dear sir wat does that mean penalty for private 
use 300 does that mean that you want pade for the 
book if it does let me know an I wil sente the book 
back rite away for I hant working an I cant aforde 
to by it. Yours —_ —" 

The head of another department, who sets the 
highest value upon every publication issued under 
his auspices, recently received a request from 
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one of the “sovereign people” for “his report.” 
Delighted to find an appreciative reader, the official 
informed his correspondent that his department 
rissued a very large number of publications, and 
that he must consequently request the title of the 
report desired. 





he answer came promptly : 

“Any one will do, as I want it for a scrap-book.” 

The popular notion of the functions of the 
thay fae J is a source of never-ending wonder. 

he Commission of Fish and Fisheries received a 
letter some weeks since from a lady who wished 
to know if the distribution of fish was kept up by 
the commission. 

“Tf so,” continued the letter, “I wish a large 
salmon sent me. my: to give a handsome 
entertainment on the —th of this month, and wish 
to serve salmon at the dinner.” 

She was informed that the fish distributed are 
only about one inch long, and she, no doubt, thinks 
the government a flat failure. 
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PATRONIZING. 


IKE many official papers of European courts, 
[ the Pekin Guzette announces all acts of 
state and ceremonial proceedings of the 
national government; but in one particular it 
is unique among court circulars, for its habit is 
publicly to commend and compliment the state 
gods when the emperor is satisfied that they have 
done their full duty toward Chinamen. When 
some particular god distinguishes himself by an 
extraordinary service, his rank among the gods 
is raised by Imperial command. 


Not long ago the department of the God of War 
was increased in importance by reason of the great 
armaments which the government undertook to 
support, so after he had shown his benevolence 
by allowing the Imperial troops to defeat a body 
of rebels, he was metaphorically patted on the 
back and raised to the same rank as Confucius, 
who had hitherto held the first place in the State 
Pantheon. 

A few years 
appeared in the 

“The governor-general of the Yellow River 
requests that a tablet be put up to the River God. 
During the transmission of relief rice to Honan, 
whenever difficulties were encountered through 
shallows, wind and rain, the River God interposed 
in the most unmistakable manner, so that the 
transport of grain went on without hindrance. 

“Order! Let the proper office prepare a tablet 
for the temple of the River God.” 

“A memorial tablet,” says another Gazette, “is 
— to two temples in honor of the God of the 

custs. On the last —-- of locusts, last 
summer, prayers were offered to this deity with 


marked success.” 
S immense fortune and more recently his 
knighthood came from the invention of the 
rapid-fire gun which bears his name, has never 
lost his Yankee quick wit and readiness to cope 
with a difficult situation. That characteristic 
appeared very clearly in the first government test 
of his gun. 


The rapid-fire weapon, then a novelty, was 
offered for test in the presence of a number of 
military experts and government officials. 

The inventor was asked to have ten thousand 
rounds fired at the greatest possible speed. This 
was readily done, but the experts were till 
unsatisfied. 

“Can you guarantee,” one of them asked 
Maxim, “that your gun would go on firing auto- 
matically for twenty-four hours?” 

“Certainly,” answered Maxim, quietly, ‘on one 
condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“That the government shall pay for the ammu- 
| nition used.’ 
| This ble, but when the experts 
figured it out that the twenty-four hours’ test would 
| take over eight hundred thousand cartridges, and 
that the cost would be about twenty-eight thou- 
sand Gotera, they magnanimously withdrew their 
request. 





a following announcement 
ette: 
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COSTLY EXPERIMENT. 
IR HIRAM MAXIM, the Maine man whose 
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DIDN’T DARE TO RISK IT. 
— other things found in an old serap- 


book which has recently come to light is 

an amusing anecdote of Wendell Phillips, 
taken from a copy of the Richmond Dispatch at 
the close of the Civil War: 


The distinguished abolitionist went to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, once, before he was very well, 
known, and put up at a hotel. He had breakfast 
served in his room, and was waited upon by a 


slave. 

Mr. Phillips seized the sppecteaiy 
to the negro in a pathetic way that he regarded 
him as a man and brother, and more than that, 
that he himself was an abolitionist. 

The negro, however, seemed more anxious about 
his breakfast than he was about his position in the 
social scale or the condition of his soul, and finally 
Mr. Phillips became discouraged and told him to 
go away, Saying that he could not bear to be waited 
on by a slave. 

“You must ’scuse me, massa,” said the negro; 
“I is *bliged to stay here ’cause I’m ‘sponsible 
for de silverware.” 


to represent 
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CONSISTENT. 


| 

ye RE you a believer in woman suffrage?” 
asked Mrs. Strong of one of her young 
| friends. 


| “Indeed I am,” was the prompt reply. “I think 
| we should have the right to vote on every ques- 
| tion, and choose the government, and do 
everything that men can.” 
“Then why were you not at our important 
|meeting last Tuesday evening?” asked Mrs. 
Strong, with some severity. 
reproachfully, 
I just eouldn’t! 


“WwW y said her young. friend 

“T couldn’t go, dear Mrs. Strong 
| Our maid was out, and mother doesn’t like to be 
| alone in the house at night, and besides, there 
| wasn’t —— to come home with me after the 
| meeting, and it’s dark as dark can be at our 
| corner, now they’ve moved the electric light!” 





A writer | 
for the New York Times cites a few illuminating | 
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A TRUE SON OF KANSAS. 


ANS JENSEN, a Dane, who appeared 
before a Kansas judge in order to take 
out naturalization papers, very easily 
| demonstrated his fitness for the privilege. 

“Hans,” said the judge, “are you satisfied with 
the general conditions of the country? Does this 
| government suit you?” f 
| “Yas, yas,” replied the Dane, “only I vould like 
to see more rain.” 

“Swear him!” exclaimed the judge. “I see that 
he already has the Kansas idea.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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THE GROUP PICTURE. 


BERT had been saving his pennies for 
weeks, and at last the reason for his 
little economies became known. He 
came in one n'ght after school carry- 
ing a mysterious box, and the next 
morning told the family they must 


pictures might be taken at any 
minute. 

At first interest in the new camera 
ran high. Mamma and papa were 
photographed while standing at the gate; next 





in age came Cousin Elsie, who obligingly put on | 


her prettiest muslin and posed gracefully on the 
piazza. ‘Then Hal and Fred consented to put on 
their sailor suits and stand in all sorts of uncom- 
fortable positions, with the canoe paddles in the 
immediate foreground. 


Lucy and Cousin Margery put on long dresses 


and “did up” their hair. Even little Edna 


washed her hands a second time, alihough the | 
boys assured her the ink spots would not “take.” | 


After that the kitten, ‘Tabby, was chosen as she 


walked along the picket fence, and old lazy | 


Rover, sleeping in the sun, became the central 
figure in rather blurred snap shot. 

For'several days the family willingly complied 
when summons came to relinquish tasks or 
pleasures and assume an air of unconscious 
grace; but the novelty wore off, and in its place 
came a mild reluctance and 


“look pleasant” all day, for their | 


ieee 


_ advantage, and as Bert climbed to his seat he 
| said, “‘I shall keep that for a puzzle picture and 


‘eall it, ‘A Family of Smiles. Find the Cause.’ ” 
E. A. F. 
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THE CHESTNUT -BUR. 
By May Belle Willis. 


Three little babies in white silk robes 
Lay in a cradle of green. 

The cradle, with lining of satin white, 
Was the coziest ever seen. 


Far from the world the little ones slept, 
In a castle strong and tall; 

And never could passing stranger’s eye 
On the precious babies fall. 


The months flew by, and the babies three 
Grew stronger by day and night; 

And to shiny satin of nut-brown hue 
Were changed their robes of white. 


The fall winds blew, the castle rocked, 
The cradle broke in two, 

And down to the ground from a tree-top tall 
Three little brown chestnuts flew. 


A HALLOWE’EN PARTY. 


Mamma had been taken ill at grandma’s, and 
papa had gone to be with her, so when Aunt 


would come on a level with Nellie’s mouth. Ile 
stood and looked at it a moment, smiling a little 
bit, and when he went out of the room Aunt Kate 
called the children over to the fireplace. 

She had set some chestnuts on the bars of the 
grate, and she told the children to name them 
for people they loved. Both of them shouted 

| “Mamma!” but Bobby said he didn’t mind, he’d 
| name his for papa—’cause Nellie wanted mamma, 
jand Nellie was the smallest, anyway — and 
| besides, she was a girl, and you must always be 
| polite to girls. 
| Pretty soon—pop! pop! pop!—three nuts | 

popped open, and papa rolled up against mamma. | 
| Nellie jumped and Bobby shouted with delight. 
| “Oh, he kissed her! he kissed her!’’ All of a 
| sudden, pop! pop! again, and what do you think 
| had happened? Mamma had jumped right into 
Nellie’s lap, and papa had snapped out and hit 
| Bobby’s finger and rolled down on the floor close 
to his feet. 

Bobby gave a little squeak of delight; but 
Nellie sat looking at the chestnut in her lap, her 
sweet little face lighted up with a contented 
smile. 

“Oh!” she said, ina very low, soft voice. “O 
mamma, I’m so glad! and now I just know 
you’re better and you’re coming home to Nellie 
soon.” And she truly did, too. 

“Come, children!” called Aunt Kate, merrily. 


Kate came into the library and turned on the “Come, Bobby, see if you can get a bite of 


light she saw two sober little faces. She took 


the apples or one of these delicious doughnuts.”’ 





NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
Green is the field where first is growing; 
Sweet is the air where last is blowing; 
Verses as sweet I'd write for thee 
If but a poet I could be; 
But oh! to own it paves my soul, 
No poet I, but just my whole. 
I. 
As I watch men do my first 
In the meadows near the sea, 
My second crosses my vision, 
A thing of beauty he; 
And anon 1 read of my whole 
In the book upon my knee. 
IIl. 
On Sundays in the village choir, 
Then one two three the sacred hymn; 
The one so soothing charms my ear; 
The sermon three points out the way 
That two must go to ’scape the dire 
Remorse that filled up to the brim 
The sinner’s cup, when full of fear 
He heard my total hail the day. 
IV. 
My second, through the raging storm, 
ooked vainly for my last; 
He stumbled on through darkness drear, 
And bent before the blast. 
He was a first so jolly, and 
Upon his head he wore 
My whole, to keep him warm and dry, 
Vhene’er he came on shore. 
¥, 
Second’s a measure of the electric light 
By which you sit, my third to do at night; 
(Although my fourth’s a better time to do it 
Yet many busy housewives can’t get through it.) 
And so, dear girl, my whole to 
you I give 
To fifth the housewife’s lot if 





a natural desire for Bert to 
turn his photographic atten- 
tion to inanimate objects. 

Hal said, “Go take the 
street corner—I want to 
read,”’ and Cousin Margery 
said, “If you ask me to pose 
once more I feel as if I should 
never look pleasant again in 
my life.” 

Even Kitten Tabby fled 
under the kitchen stove and 
refused to keep her eyes 
open. Rover disappeared. 

Just at this most impossible 
time Bert declared he must 
have a group picture. Stern 
disapproval and open denial 
were heard on every side, 
but he was so persistent that 
indignation quivered in the 
very air, and Bert went off 
to his room and packed the 
camera away on a shelf in 
his closet, thinking very un- 
reasonable thoughts about 
the family. 














you would live 

Care-free and idle, and not 
be at fort 

My first, with husband care- 
less, children naughty. 

My rimes I’m sure you cannot 
second third, 

But it is hard to find the 
proper word. ’ 


2. 
TRANSPOSED SYLLABLES. 
Example: Grating, ingrate. 
It was a fine old — — 

house. 

He said the story of the dog 
in the —— was not —— to 
the subject. 

The bishop took off his —— to 

view the nest of the —. 

said with many 
wishes for his —. 
a” asked pardon for 
the —. 

She did not —— when I told 

her to get —— beans. 


3. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL 
ACROSTIC. 
When you solve this puzzle, 
_ the answer read, 
You'll know October’s an 
artist indeed. 
Concealed Crosswords. 


She 











Cousin Elsie always found 
a way out of such difficulties, 
and this became the occasion 
of her master-stroke. Harmony was restored not 
by pleading or compelling, but by stratagem. 

After a whispered conference with Bert he 
promptly forgave them all, and the subject of a 
group picture was not again mentioned. 

On Saturday afternoon Cousin Elsie had 
promised the little folks a jolly automobile ride 
in the park. This new carriage had hitherto 
been enjoyed principally by the older members 
of the family, but now Elsie was more com- 
petent to guide its wayward movements, the 
children were to have a whole afternoon on the 
smooth roads of the park. 

It was a rare October afternoon, and when 
the time came to start, Bert was nowhere to 
be found. “I suppose he is fussing with his 


camera,” said Hal, but Cousin Elsie said they | 


were to pick him up at the next street corner. 

Away they went spinning down the drive, full 
of enthusiasm and fun, and when they turned 
into the broad avenue they saw Bert waiting at 
the corner, his beloved camera resting on a stone 
post. 


The children thought he was taking a distant | 


view of the house. Hal waved his cap as the 
carriage made a graceful curve and stopped in 
front of the camera. 

Snap! went the little slide, and six happy 
faces were reflected into the little black object, 
and Bert had secured his group picture. 

They were all in too good spirits to resent the 









That very young and tiny 


HAL WAVED HIS CAP AS THE CARRIAGE MADE A GRACEFUL TURN. 


|no notice of the fact, saying only, “Telling | 


stories, children?’’ and then walked over to the 
| fireplace and stood looking at the fire and think- 
ing. Pretty soon she clapped her hands and 
rang the bell for Benson. 


Soon he came in and put the table up close to | 


the fireplace, and put on a white cloth they had 
never seen before—a pretty one with chestnut- 
burs and brown, shining chestnuts worked on it. 
He made it all ready for two little people, and 
brought a great dish of apples—shiny Spitzen- 
bergs, deep-colored Baldwins, pale Greenings, 
and some tiny red and yellow ones that the 
children did not know; then a low dish filled 
with chestnuts, and a dish of cakes— round 
doughnuts and twisted doughnuts. 

The next time he came in he brought a long 
cord and a queer arrangement of sticks and 
other things. Bobby went over to see what he 
was going to do with it. The sticks were 
crossed like this X, and Benson stuck a dough- 
nut on one point and an apple on the next; on 
the next point he put a big pink ball of pop-corn 
—the sugary kind, you know, that is so nice and 
crisp. Then what do you think he put on the 
last point? A little short, fat candle! Did he 
light it? Oh, dear, no! Bobby and Nellie were 
much too small to play with lighted candles. 

Benson tied the other end of the cord over the 


chandelier in the middle of the room, making it | 


just long enough so that the different things 


THE LOST MAPLE. 
| On the border of -the wood it becKoned where he stood, 


maple-tree ; 


It was scarcely one year old, and its leaves, were red and gold, 
And he said, “I think I'll take it home with me.” 

But while he went to play they softly blew away — 
That pair of red and yellow leaves. And then, 


As it wasn’t very big, it looked just like a twig, 


So he never found his maple-tree again. 





The children jumped up and ran over to her. 
She set the crossed sticks whirling briskly round 
and round, and Bobby stood waiting. 

Round and round went the sticks. Bobby 
kept his eye fixed on the plump, round doughnut. 
The candle swung slowly past, then the pink 
pop-corn— Bobby almost changed his mind when 
he saw that coming, it did look so very sweet 
and pink, but he let it swing by. Then the red 
apple bounced along. Bobby was glad he hadn’t 
chosen that; it was so heavy it bounced up and 
down a lot. There! the doughnut was coming, 
so crisp and brown, with a little white dust of | 
powdered sugar clinging to it. Bobby’s mouth | 
watered. He opened it very wide indeed. He 
bent forward, and just as the doughnut swung 
past him he gave a quick bob with his head and 
shut his teeth witha snap. He straightened up 
and stood there looking at the whirling sticks 
with a very surprised face. ‘There was the 
pop-corn ball, just as round and pink as ever. 
There was the round, red apple, bobbing up 
and down faster than before. There was the 
doughnut just as crisp and brown and sugary as 
ever, and not a bite gone out of it! When the 
candle came swinging toward him it was shorter, 
much shorter than,.before—a big, big piece was 
gone from it! 

Where was it? 

Bobby knew—and it didn’t taste good, either! | 

J. VAN TASSEL BRUORTON. 





A DISCONTENTED SPARROW. 


A songless brown sparrow sat chirping to me, 
Dismally chirping, for things went wrong: 
“IT might just as well be a mouse!” quoth he. 
“What's the use of my wings, with never a song?”’ 
But he chanced to see pussy ready to spring, 
And this songless brown sparrow flew quickly away: 


“Oh, I’m glad I can fly, if 


So ran his glad chirping the rest of the day. 


In Devonshire Lane there’s a 
woodsy hint 
Of spicy odors of fern and 
mint. 
The berries are juicy and ripe and sweet, 
Come fill up your apron, Estelle, and eat. 
This is a lunch for one’s favorite guest, 
And here is lettuce to give it a zest. 
If you want a companion, I only know 
Of one who is scampering to and fro. 
He’s the artful dodger of dingle and dell, 
And he’ll sit on a branch and scold you well. 
While chattering other impertinent things, 
His feet will fly as if tipped with wings. 
And if you attempt to yrs, tee near, 
The merry squirrel will disappear. 


4. 
DIVIDED WORD. 


It would —— you, if you should 
Be some day so inclined, 

Thro’ such — —— of evidence 
To know how juries find 

A verdict innocence to free, 
The guilty one to bind. 


5. 
A STINGING RIME. 


To the wound of a bee past prefix a green herb(1), 

*Tis what my hens are doing, pray do not disturb. 

Two rivers succeed (2) (3), but put one at a time, 

I’ll be soon doing one with this puzzle in rime. 

The next I am doing in anticipating 

The pleasure I’ll have if it’s oy accepted. 

A path (4) put before,—if my riddle’s rejected, 

You’ll see what I’ve done with an-hour or two. 

An arm of the sea (5) and what you can do (6) 

On its surface will well cook your dinner to-day. 

Your sweetheart (7) prefixed will undoubtedly 
sa 

In reoults ou are justified. Doubtless he'll ans 

To the table like—well, Mke a rough, prickly 
thing (8) 

That soon will be doing the last with frost’s sting. 






I cannot sing!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Magic Lantern and a Geren; 


ms pay 
P ROF IT scons = Bootes. 26¢-page catalogue. 
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IN THIS {2 everyt es , FREE. 


ing necessary, 
McALLISTER, Mf. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 








“LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
me uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 


Line.—What man alwavs obtainable, We are the original instructors by ma‘ 


A STRAIGHT 


KEEPING 





cs Boys’ Swords and Belts. 


AMES SWORD COMPANY, Chicopee, Mass. 





has learned by dint of thought and experiment | HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelph 





JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mak nd I rt of 
Instrument that's Musical. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


some of the lower animals appear to know | 
through instinct. An instance is furnished by 
the “spiral swimming” of certain organisms, 
such as the spherical-shaped volvox and several 


ANS 





elongated infusorians. As they revolve about | Soa, cite SS eidals one Chaveuaite: celiiittine. andl Saat 
the axis of progression as does.a projectile fired WY oe pao ine aed agg ete = 
from a rifled gun, the consequence is, as Dr. H. does not keep them write direct to us for fuil 
S. Jennings points out, that they are able to travel Imperial THE GOODYEAR TI TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
in a straight line, as they could not do otherwise, NIPPLES. East Akron Station, AKRON, OHIO 





the revolution compensating with absolute pre- 
cision for any tendency to deviate from a straight 
course. Without sueh a device many of these 
minute creatures would simply deseribe circles, 
making no forward progress. 

New System or ButLpine.—The postal 
savings-bank building in Amsterdam, Holland, 
is being constructed by the “Monier system,” a 
new method of construction. A steel frame- 
work, likea bird-eage in appearance, is enveloped 
in Portland cement, which prevents the steel 
from rusting, while the cement itself is rendered 
elastic. The steel acts entirely in tension and the | 
concrete in pressure. This construction is said | § 
to be strong, fireproof and waterproof, and to be | 
growing in favor in Europe for government 
buildings and factories. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rifie, Pistol or Shot- 
you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
book, No. 14, 146 pages Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Com mre 

i Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., 
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The Elite Collar Bin 
CLASS PINS aie a 


letters or and one or two 

colors of enamel, ae silver, < 

c. each; $2.50 @ doz. lver 

plated, roc. each; $1.00 a doz. 

1 designs in pins or badges made for any 

class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates. Catalogue free. BastTatn Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 
ee LIFE PRESERVERS 


CS er sed 


logue. 
Des Moines inc.Co, Bx 532,DesMoines,la. or Bx 532, Buffalo,N.Y 
SEAMLESS HEEL (See cut) 








WONDERFUL ENDURANCE OF BACTRIAN 
CAMELS.—Travellers in Siberia have noticed 
with much surprise the ability of the native 
withstand, 


without protection, the 
greatest extremes of 





camels to 








cold and heat. In ELASTIC Stockings! 


ete Ip yt le There’ s noth better for the relief of 
e ngzo- cose Veins, elling, eumatism, 
pelinerirectmmpasnat Sprains—a Perfect Bandage. 


lian plateau some- Ly 25 ou ite 
y * 1.25 


times drops to -40° | 
Fahrenheit, yet the | Why nee 





Linen Stocking we sell for 





‘3 net ee hour prices and save 
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=e 4P about with no evi- Money refunded iY guatiy and 8 are 
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Russian explorer, Prejevalski, found the tempera- | pRANK W. CORSE COMPANY, Mrrs., 
ture of the ground in the Gobi Desert in summer | _*? 2¥aneweli 8t., Highlandville, Ma~s. 
to be more than 140° Fahrenheit, but the camels | 
are apparently as indifferent to this degree of | 
heat as they are to the winter cold. | 

A Lorry BALLOON ASCENT.—On the ra 
day of July Doctor Berson, the German aeronaut, | 
aceompanied by Doctor Suering, made a balloon | 








Turn him Loose in 


PRESIDENT 
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he con ee yo 


ascent from Berlin, and attained the enormous | _— for boys. cts. 
altitude of about 33,000 feet, or six and a quarter — ‘2 pate post: = 
miles. ‘Then they lest consciousness, so that, —_— 8 F. ~¥ what 
although they descended safely, they have no | 

: ¢ G. A. EDGARTON MEG. 2. 
record to show what the maximum height Box 274, Shirley, 











attained may have been. The minimram temper-| 
ature recorded by their thermometer was -40° | QUIT WHITE BREAD 
Centigrade. Their experience in losing con- | : , ees ‘ 
sciousness at a eritieal point recalls that of Mr. | i laeg pen sender Nperin cprec tas Carre Ng Fe 
Glaisher and his companion during their ascent | 40 Episcopalian minister of Ellenville, New 
in England many years ago, when the height | fe re interested not —. to — 
. welfare of his congregation, but in ir physica 
attained was supposed to have been about seven | well-being also, “—* ie die dinads ho pos 











miles. | amount of work and feel no fatigue, for the reason 

| that I am using Grape-Nuts breakfast food, and 
Stamps. 105 var. Nyassa, Malay,Angra,Crete,etc.,1901. List | have quit eoffee entirely and am using Postum 
& Album Sc. Agts.50%. ‘Stary "Stamp Co., Coldwater, Mich. Food Coffee. 





“Myself and family are all greatly improved in 
health. We have largely abandoned the use of 
lp’ ets wanted, 1901 hist free, | White bread. Upwards of twenty-five persons 

C. A. STEGMAN, 4 LOUIS, MO. || have changed their diet, on my recommendation. 
en. Couldn't Go To rene , Pan - American i Get | | It is gladly given, because I know, from personal 
Official scholar’ Coeun pox. fi ited, with Seal of Expoet. | } Cxper ienee, whereof I speak.” 
ton 16e. Aluminum Medal, “Electr ¢Tow er and Niagara | It is a well-known faet that white bread is almost 
Stamps taken. A Bargain. Albert M. Wilson Buffalo,N.¥, | oo psa sag of — and ee ee 

of digestion by many people, particularly those 

A Telegraph Operator | who haee weak intootinal poten The result 

Has Pleasant Work, | of the use of much white bread is a lack of brain 

highest pos gy qises to the | and nervous power to do mental work, and it also 

quickly and start our graduates | creates intestinal troubles, because the excess of 

pay eyemranh Service. | Expenses | stareh ferments in the intestines and makes the 

fr catalogue. Calentines’ School of | conditions right for the growth of microbes; 

: | whereas Grape-Nuts breakfast food contains the 

| needed stareh, but in a predigested form. That 

| is, it is transformed into grape sugar in the process 

| of manufacture, and delivered in the packages, 

| ready cooked, and in such shape that it is imme- 

| diately assimilated without hard work of the 
digestive organs. 

The food also contains the delicate particles 

| 0f phosphate of potash which, combined with 

is used by nature to make the gray 
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e ter China, Zambesia, etc 
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Perfection combiaea with 

Simplicity 
This blend of qual- 
ities is rarely 


found inamu- 
sical instru- 


| albumen, 
matter that must be in the cells of the brain and 
the nerve centers throughout the body, in order 
to give strength and ability to stand long and 
continuous work. Both the Postum Food Coffee 
and Grape-Nuts are sold by all first-class grocers. 


tail, yet so simply 
arranged that even a 
child can play in a few 
hours. That's the 


$5: 


Others 
$3.00 to $7.00. 


Columbia Zither, 


** The Basy to Play.’’ 
The chart furnished free with every instrument 
helps you to play the sweetest of music. he 
tuning of the bass chords in groups all made up 
and ready to pluck is a vital feature, enabling the 
playing of accompaniments with less effort tha 
8 possible on any other Zither. 
Four music dealer should have the Columbia. 

f not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Cata logue. 
The Phonoharp Co., Dept. 7, 8 Liverpool St., 

East Boston, Mass. 
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ARE YOU DEAF? 
There is hearing for you in using| 


line bearing our trade-mark 
and guarantee, for which we 
want a name. 

The person sending the best sug- 
gestion before Nov. 30, 1901, will re- 
ceive a $125.00 Regal Mandolin or 
Regal Guitar Free. Portraits of 

celebrated players, and copy of Man- 
dolin, Banjo or Guitar music for those 
whe fs fail. 


Thousands testify to their benefit. 
Physicians recommend them 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. They 
fit in the ears. oa of imita- 
tions. The WILSON i 
ine. Information and 
users, free. Wilson E: 
100Trust Bidg., 
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wille, Ky. " ~ 
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Suse i Gicis 
Get Orders for Our 


Teas, Coffees, Spiees, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and % per cent., 

or Watehes, Tea Sets, Lace Curtains, 
Toilet Sets, ete. Freight paid. For 
special terms. address THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 31 & 3 
Vesey Street, N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 


Big Money:-::: Made or saved. Print yourown 








eards, &c. ~K with a $5 Press. 

circulars, books, 
po teen vey Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue ef press- 
es, type, paper, &c., to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


TELECRAPHY 


tauaht thoroughly. Total oon, Tuition Qelegeep; and 
ty = =). apy Ho months’ course 


ne-half ; for opera’ 
ized S74. Catalog fr free Dodi Dodge’s Institute, "Valparaiso, Ind. 


A Sure Cure for Catarrh. 
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25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 
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AMATEUR THEATRICALS 


Now se much in vogue m ay be easily and enpcenstelay 
accomplished with the aid of the imstructive 
and by us. Our eata- 


eas plays publish 
plays and other ent 
books, {including recitations. « dialogues, charades, p: 
tomimes, tableaux, ne ¥ minstrels, drills, operettas 
and mock trials, as well as ovgryen hing else required 
for amateur entertainments. This catalogue will be 
sent free-on requ 
THE DRAMATIC P a COMPANY, 

358 to 364 Dearborn 8 Chicago, Tt. 








When several firms claim to make the best 
mattress in the world, some one is wrong. 
There can be only one best. We do not ask 
you to buy our Kapok a We want 
to send you one, express 
on 30, 40 or even 60 nights free ae 
use it and compare it with any ot. 
made of hair, cotton, felt,or cotton. 
felt on the market, and we leave it to 
your judgment what to doat end of the com- 
parison test. We we to send our mattress on 
this comparison test with any mattress 
made, as it always re decision,and they 
sell themselves. yt —¥ our free booklet 
“EZYBEDS OF KAPOK.” 
It tells ail about hs the ideal mattress 


— from Java. Luxurious Ka- 
jillow, 20 in. square, Oriental cov- 
for use, sent prepaid 


tein 


ony where for $1. 
THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN co., 
Dept. P, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SOCKET 
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# = ee 
sand eyes, 
etc. Beware of Imitation. See that trade-mark 

“HEAR IT SNALEF!” 


—is o Piss gtd ecard. You will then have the 

nd genuine; the best in finish and qual- 

ity. Send dealer’s name and 2cent stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 

THE BALL ree SOCKET MFG. Co., 

8 Essex St., Boston, Mass., Makers 

of Snap Pastonere of every kind For or every purpose. 
PORTER BROS. @ CO.. Selling Agents, 

St., New York. ar) Essex St., Boston’ Man i rr 
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VIOLIN VALUE . 





A Violin by our Original and 
unique p an ip- 

vestment. Itis rth ex- 

actly =—_ Tv or __* it will 

vi . Wecarry 

the fine and -—4 


Violins in p—-4 Good o: 
 Uorge, handsomely tite cy 
some. us! 
Violin lin Cat. FREE on on request. 
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Coward 


“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Something about which 
every mother who values 
the present comfort or fu- 
ture welfare of her child 
should be jntetioontiy and 
immediately informec 

there were any other 
shoe like it, or it could be had 
elsewhere, the importance 
of sending here for ca 
logue would not be 80 evi- 
dent. But it means 


“(ood Feet 
for Life!” 


Catalogue includes * Good 
Sense” Shoes for all ages. 
Wear better; cost no more. 


JAMES 8S. COWARD, 
268, 272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 


or ; 
IN BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


You get the Latest Styles, 
the Finest Ptrond and Save One-Third. Keep it 
in your home five days. Examine it critically. Pit 
not perfectly satisfied and you have not SA ED 
MONEY, you return the goods at our expense 
and your money will be refunded. 
o. 961 rr! h a 
uarter sa wed olden Oak or birch, 



















spindles are placed on either side 
beneath arms. Reversible cush- 


large catalog,showing 
everything 
niture line It’s FREE. 
We Prepay the Freight 
ee all points east of ae ee eR EY 
allow freight that far ts beyond. 
all risk of damage in 
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OF THE 
PARKER “LUCKY CURVE” 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 
It pleases¥others and it will please you. 
Pore by all dealers at $1.50, $2.00, $2. 7. 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 00 ‘and $10. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue _ 


PARKER PEN CO., 8@ Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 

















THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant, Clean, 
Easily Applied, 


Absolutel 
Odorless 


y 
LIQUID- 
BETTER ‘YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


SEND 3; 5 cents for 12 engraved gold-plated Beont 
Pins. Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, 4 


KEEP YOUR HANDS SOFT and delicate by protecting them 


the rigors of household labor. If your | 


OCTOBER 31, 1901. 
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10 Blank Appruva ul Sheets. 
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| H. C. Young, “y4 Plenty st., Provi ide nee, KR. I. 
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Next WeEeExk’s ExLections.—Elections of 
re Beautiful Medallion Head of 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Iowa and { \ President McKinley 
pss > og the emg peg stay ht : y - led fogrend at se yate 

: Ww a Un 5 ¢ card, mai an ress on recei 
Senator to succeed Mr. Wellington is involved in Raa 2122. A vermanent, darable, lifelike 
the election of the legislature. In Alabama the Seen, 
constitution recently framed in convention is to 
be submitted to the voters for approval. In 
New York City interest venters in the attempt 
of the various reform elements to dislodge Tam- 
many from the control of the city government. 
The fusion or reform ticket is headed by Mr. 
Seth Low, who resigned the presidency of 
Columbia University to give his whole strength 
to the campaign. Mr. Edward M. Shepard is 
the Tammany candidate for niayor. 
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Sugar Wafers 


This is our re. No. 81._ Polished 
linen hose and heavy horse-hide com- 
bined with removable swivel. 


Double Swing Strop 
Price $1.50. | 


Other grades of this same pattern 
at 50 cents and 81.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE, showing illus- 
trations of our whole line of Torrey 
Strops with prices. See 
back of catalogue and learn 
how to hone your razor. 

* ’Twill save you money. 





Address TAPPRELL, LOOMIS & 
Photo Hounts, 418 Dearborn St. ,Chicago. 1 


















Appropriately served 
when the occasion 
demands an unusually 
Pleasing delicacy— 
a compliment to the 
guest and mark of 
good taste on the part 

of the hostess. 


ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the bl 
and constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and-for all, so 
that they stay cured; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or 
colds bring back the spasm. Forty-eight 
thousand patients treated during last 22 
years. Write for “Legal Folder (Y)” on 

Asthma and Hay Fever. No charge for 
examination. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Regal SHOES. $4 50 
MORE THAN 144,000 


men and women buy Regal Shoes by mail. 

Regal Shoes are exactly the same styles that the high-priced 
custom beotmakers of New York, London and Paris are making 
this season. You can’t get more quality or more style or better 
workmanship in any shoe — no matter what the price— and there 
is no shoe made that wears as well as Regals at anything like the 
price. Always and only $3.50—direct from tannery to consumer—no 
unnecessary profits. 

You take no chances when you buy Regals by mail. We refund 
your money if you are not satisfied. 

New catalogue, telling how to order by mail and fully illustrating 



















A Lone STRIKE ENDED—A strike of 
union teamsters and water-front workers at San 
Francisco, which began July 21st and caused a 
heavy less to fruit-growers and a serious inter- 
ruption of the commerce of the port, ended 
October 2d, when Governor Gage of California, 
representing the strikers, arranged an agreement 
with the employers. As in the strike of steel- 
workers, no question of wages or hours was 
involved, but solely the recognition of union 
labor. The strikers failed to carry their point, 
and the employers would not agree to discharge | 
non-union men, and reserved the right to take 
back only such union men as they needed. 


Send 4c. for sample Torrey 

Dressing. Good for any strop. 

heve dealers haven’t Torrey 

Wa we sell direct post-paid at 
same prices. 


rs 2B; TORREY & © £ £0. 
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RAMON A—Chocolate flavor. 
ATHENA—Lemon flavor. 








NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 


Tue CASE OF Miss STong, the missionary of 
the American Board, who was abducted by brig- 
ands on the Turco-Bulgarian frontier last month, 





has awakened great interest, and a large part of 
the ransom demanded by her abductors has been 
raised by popular subscription. At the time of 
writing the brigands have been located upon a 
mountain in the Balkan range, which is sur- 
rounded by Bulgarian troops; but fear of the 
consequences to Miss Stone and her companion 
has prevented an attack upon the outlaws. 

Tue Cup Races.—The third in the series of 
races for the America’s cup was won by the 
Columbia, October 4th, by 41 seconds, corrected 
time. As already recorded in this column, the 
Columbia won the first and second races, and 
thus successfully defended the cup, but by a 
smaller margin than that of the winning yacht in 
any of the earlier contests. 

Tue Connecticut ConstiITuTION.— At 
the same time with the town elections in 
Connecticut, October 7th, there was submitted to 
the people the proposition to hold a constitutional 
convention to apportion representation on the 
basis of population, instead of on the township 
basis, as at present. The cities voted for the 
convention, and most of the towns against it. 
The proposition was carried by a majority of 
20,311. Amendments to the constitution were 
also adopted, providing for the election of State 
officers by a plurality instead of a majority vote ; 
and for an increased number of State senators. 

A New PHILIPPINE TARIFF.—The Philip- 
pine Commission has promulgated a new tariff, 
which takes effect November 15th. The tariff 
has no relation to that in force in the United 
States, and it gives no preference to American 
yoods over competing goods from other countries. 


THE CUBAN ELECTION Law, as adopted 
by the constitutional convention and approved 
by General Wood, fixes December 3ist for the | 








fall styles, now ready. 
uc. BLISS & CO., M. O. Box 170, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent post-paid on application. 
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System 


Restores to Health, 
Strengthens the Heart. 


I am teaching intelligent 
men, brain-workers, the ideal 


ing perfect health. Itisnotaprobl 


development and such a degree of vi 
in life as intelligent mental effort. 


you an appetite and a strong stomac 
of it; a digestive system that will 


that will purify your blood; a 
liver that will work as nature de- 
signed it should; a set of nerves 
that will keep you up to the 
standard of physical and mental 
energy. I will increase your 
nervous force and capacity for 
mental labor, making your daily 
work a pleasure. You will sleep 
as a man ought to sleep. You 
will start the day as a mental 


Swoboda 


principles of attaining and preserv- 


theory, but a system of physiological exercise, 
based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few 
weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular 


as to forever convince you that intelligent direc- 
tion of muscular effort is just as essential to success 


mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor 
assist nature with a dose of physic. 


[An J 






ematical 


gorous health 


No pupil of 


Ators P. Swosopa, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 


I will give 
h to take care 


fill your veins with rich blood; a stron 


Appreciative Testimonial from the Con- 
tracting Freight Agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1900. 

Mr. Atots P. Sworopa, Chicago, IIL 
My Dear Mr. Swoboda: A\though it is less than 
two months since I first commenced work at your system 
of physiological exercise, I am most thoroughly convinced 
that your — is a decided success. A comparative 
statement of my measurements will show you what I have 
accomplished in the short period of less than two months: 


MEASUREMENTS. 


g 


heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation ; a pair of lungs 


aan 








Danger in Soda. 


| Serious Results Sematine Follow its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place and indis- 
pensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended for 
a medicine, and people who use it as such will 
some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to relieve 
heartburn or sour stomach, a habit which thou- 
sands of people practise almost daily, and one 
which is fraught with danger; moreover the soda 
only gives temporary relief, and in the end the 

| Stomach trouble geis worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to the 

| walls of the stomach and bowels, and cases are 
on record where it accumulated in the intestines, 
causing death by inflammation or peritonitis, 

Doctor Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dyspepsia) 
an excellent preparation, sold by druggists under 
the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These 
tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very pleasant 
to taste, and contain the natural acids, peptones 
and digestive elements essential to good digestion, 
and when taken after meals they digest the food 
perfectly and promptly before it has time to 
ferment, sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 

Doctor Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of stomach 
derangements, and finds them a certain cure not 
only for sour stomach, but by promptly digesting 
the food they create a healthy appetite, increase 
flesh and strengthen the action of the heart and 
liver. They are not a cathartic, but intended only 
for stomach diseases and weakness, and will be 


.| found reliable in any stomach trouble except 


cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell Stuart’s 
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ment to the duly chosen Cuban representatives. 

THe AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, Abdur 
Rahman Khan, died at Kabul October 3d, at the 
age of 71. He came to the | 
throne in 1880, after the British 
had dethroned Sher Ali and | 
carried Yakub Khan away into 
India. He was vigorous and, | 
compared with his predeces- 
sors, an enlightened ruler, and 
contrived to maintain his posi- 
tion against internal intrigue 
and strife, and the jealousies | 
of his powerful neighbors, 
England and Russia. Habi- 
bullah, his oldest son, who is about 30, succeeds | 
him. He is credited with pro-British sympathies, 
but otherwise is an unknown quantity. 





AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, 


RECENT DEAtTHs.—The Right Rey. Alex- 
ander Burgess, Episcopal Bishop of Quincy, 
Illinois, died October 8th, aged 82.——Prof. 
James Bradstreet Greenough, instructor and 
professor of Latin at Harvard University, 1865- 
1901, and widely known as an author of Latin 
text-books, died October 11th, aged 68. 


Mg system is taught by mail 
only and with perfect success, 
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eighty-six, 


In addition to this large increased muscular develo 
ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank. 
ing you for what you have done for me, and with best 
wishes for your continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
I. O. JenninGs, Contg. Fgt. Agt. 
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Chicago, IIl. 





By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained in ten 


minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not 
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speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physi- 
cal development and elasticity of mind and body. 


Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to 
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people are in the same physical condition, individual instruc- 
tions are given in each case. 
THE YOuTH’s CoMPANION, 
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for full information and con- 
vincing endorsements from many of America’s leading 
citizens. 
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Elastic 
Ribbed 


Union 
Suits 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. Ne buttess down 
the front. Made for men, 
women and young peo- 
ple. Most convement to 
put on, being entered at 
the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
periect fit for dresses, 
or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. Made io 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights. 


Sold by Best 
Dealers 
Everywhere. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Com 
should be made in a 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


panion, when sent by mail, 








ANTISEPTICS. 


NE aim of the surgeon of mod- 
ern times is to eliminate from 
wounds all traces of dirt and of 
germs. The growth of germs 
produces “dirt” of the most 
harmful nature, since the 
absorption of the materials 
thrown off in the course of their 
growth occasions symptoms re- 
sembling acute poisoning. 

The words antiseptic and antisepsis are almost 
synonymous with words of old-time virtue, namely, 
clean and cleanliness. A perfectly clean wound 
heals rapidly and without the discharge of fluids. 

In order to secure this most desirable result the 
surgeon goes to extreme lengths to secure absolute 
cleanliness. The site of the wound, the surgeon’s 
hands and nails, the instruments employed must 
each be rendered absolutely free from the least 
trace of germ life. 

Unbroken surfaces of the skin and mucous 
membranes are themselves resistant to germ life. 
Breaks in the continuity of the skin or mucous 
membrane, or inflammation, form avenues by 
which germs of disease frequently gain entrance to 
the system. It is therefore desirable that even in- 
significant wounds and inflamed conditions should 
be frequently bathed with cleansing solutions. 

Slight sore throat, the enlarged tonsils of child- 
hood, whether they are of short or long duration, 
should, in the light of the present knowledge of 
disease, be daily cleansed with mild antiseptic 
solutions in order that more serious disorder be 
not the outcome. : 

Solutions of the kind termed antiseptic are 
“healing” because they oppose the growth of 
germ life. Nature herself heals, but progress in 
healing is more rapid when the process is unhin- 
dered by these microscopic forms of life. 

Some of the methods in vogue long before the 








modern term came into use are nevertheless in | 


line with the scientific application of the principles 
of antiseptics. The old-time use of the lye of 
wood-ashes for wounds caused by unclean instru- 
ments is an example. Where antiseptic drugs are 
not available, clean wood-ashes, formerly at hand 
everywhere, and boiling water form an antiseptic 
solution not to be despised, even yet. 

During and after times of illness a process of 
cleansing must be instituted which will render 
everything antiseptic on which the germs of 
disease may have lodged. 

Exposure of contaminated articles to sunlight 
and air is an easy way of obtaining excellent 
results. 

When floors and the like are to be cleansed, 
earbolic acid freely diluted with water is the best 
of all the easily obtained substances. 

Lime is an excellent absorbent of moisture and 
is rapidly fatal to germ life. It has a wide range 
“of usefulness, both indoors and out. It is a 
valuable deodorizer as well as an antiseptic. 


& 
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HIS NARROW PRISON. 


N old times prisoners were sometimes confined 
| in cells that gave them no room either to 
stand upright or to lie at full length. A more 
distressing experience, although happily it did not 
last very iong, befell an old plainsman who tells 
the story in the Los Angeles Times. Onanipping 
zero day in February he started from a Montana 
ranch in pursuit of buffalo. 

“T must have gone thirty miles at least before 
sighting my game, four cow buffaloes and one 
bull. I got them all, and then, giving my horse 
his head, I undertook to skin the buffaloes, but it 
was new work for me and slow. It began to get 
dark by the time I had finished the job, and when 
I looked around there was no horse in sight. 

“IT concluded then that I would have to walk 
back to the ranch; but I disliked to leave the 
hides, and it was cloudy, and never a star to show 
me my course. After studying over the matter 
for a while, I, laid two of the hides down flat 
together, hairy side up, stretched myself at one 
edge and began to roll up, careful to leave an air- 
hole at the top for breathing purposes. The hides 
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| were so limp that they conformed well to the 
shape of my body, and the comfortable feeling of 
| being warm soon put me to sleep. 
“When I awoke and tried to stretch and turn 
over I found it was impossible. I tried to move 
| my arms, but that was no more to be done than 
if I had been bound and rebound with rope. I 
had rolled myself up in two green hides and they 
had frozen hard, making me a prisoner. : 
| “The idea of cutting my way out with a knife 
occurred to me, but try as I might I could not 
reach my pocket. It was like being tied to a plank. 
“When would relief get to me, or would it come 
jat all? The boys knew about what direction I 
| had taken, but they might not be alarmed enough 
to start out and look me up in time. Then it was 
| getting dusk again, and another night of torture 
| was before me. Could I endure it and live? 
“Suddenly I thought I heard voices. Then came 
| the tramp of horses’ feet, and soon I was shouting 
| and being answered. The fellows could not find 
me at first, but following the sound of my voice, 
| traced me and took in the situation at a glance. 
They pulled grass and piled it on each side of me, 
set it afire, and in a quarter of an hour my prison 
| walls were thawed apart. But the boys. had to 
| rub me a long time before I was able to stand up.” 
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A DANGEROUS DESCENT. 


Reckless daring is so often displayed by work- 
| men whose daily labors place them in positions of 
| danger that those who have to deal with them 
| are astonished at no feat of bravado. Mr. Frank 
| Skinner gives in MeClure’s Magazine an instance 

of this daring on the part of men who were engaged 
in replacing the Niagara suspension bridge. 


It happened that so many valuable tools were 
drop ed from the bridge that some of the more 
careless losers were discharged. Consequently, 
when one day a map dropped a wrench two 
| hundred feet to the water’s edge, he foolishly 
started to recover it by descending hand over 
hand on a steeply inclined, thin wire cable nearly 
| five hundred feet long. 7 

He had no sooner started on his insane exploit 
than a rival, out of sheer bravado, essayed to 
descend an adjacent rope. After going a few feet 
they both realized the almost impossible nature | 
of the journey they had undertaken, and tried to 
return. It could not be done, and the only chance 
of safety lay in continuing their descent. 

It seemed to their horrified companions that 
human muscles could not endure the increasing 
strain of that long passage downward. The 
foreman shouted instructions, interspersed with 
violent abuse, the object of which was to divert 
them from the fright that added to their danger. 

A | what seemed almost a miracle both men 
held on until they had crossed the water. Then 
one of them dropped safely into a tree-top. The 
other finally gave out, and fell a considerable 
distance to the ground. Both, however, escaped 
practically unhurt. 
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THE ADVICE CAME HOME TO ROOST. 


The president of one of the prominent railway 
corporations in America was making a stirring 
address to an audience of young men, and dwelt 
with particular emphasis on the necessity of mak- 
ing a good appearance. 


“When you are looking for work,” he said, “be 
careful that you are presentable. If you have 
only twenty-four dollars in the world, spend twenty 
dollars for a suit of clothes, three dollars and a 
half for a pair of shoes, fifty cents for a hair cut 
and shave. Then walk up to the job, wherever it 
is, and ask for it like a man.” 

This advice was greeted with great applause, 
and the railway president sat down amid a storm 
of cheers. 

The very next morning a dapper-looking young 
fellow walked into the outer office of the orator, 
and handing a note to the clerk said: “Please 

ve this to the president.” The note read as 
ollows: 

“I have paid twenty dollars for this suit of 
clothes, three dollars and a half for a pair of shoes, 
and fifty cents for a hair cut and shave. I have 
walked from Harlem, and I would like a job as 
conductor on your road.” 

He got the job. 
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WASTE OF POSTAGE. 


The lawyers were discussing the merits and 
demerits of a well-known member of the New 
Orleans bar who had been gathered to his fathers, 
and one of the party, says the Times-Democrat, 
recalled the time when he studied in the old man’s 
office. 


We had a copying clerk whose inefficiency 
continually worked the judge up to a Fwy of 
orpoeion. One day a wire basket fell off the top 
of his desk and scratched his cheek. Not having 
any court-plaster, he emppee on three postage- 
stamps and went on with his work. 

A little later he had some papers to take to the 
United States Court, and Lt pote all about the 
stamps, he put on his hat and went out. 

As he entered the office the judge raised his 
head and fixed him with an astonished stare. 
The clerk stopped and looked frightened, and 
finally asked: 

“Anythin ye, sir?” 

“Yes, sir!” thundered the old gentleman. “You 
pod Sa too much postage for second-class 
matter.” ° 
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NO REDUCTION. 


Two well-known literary men, one of whom is 
growing bald, passed a barber’s shop, in the win- 
dow of which was a sign, “First-Class Hair Cut, 
15 Cents.” 


“That would be a cheap place for me,” said the 
bald-headed man. “I’ve so little hair left, they 
couldn’t conscientiously charge me more than 
ten cents.” 

“You don’t understand the sign,” said his com- 

anion, gravely. “If you had only three spears 
eft, yours would always be considered first-class 
hair, and you will observe it is that kind for which 
they demand the fifteen cents.” 


*® & 


AN old Scotchwoman. says Spare Moments, lay 
on her sick-bed, and fearing the worst, essayed to 
make preparations for her departure. 

“John,” she said, “ye maun promise to bury me 
in the auld kirkyard in Str’avon beside my mither. 
I couldna rest in peace among unco folk in the 
dirt and smoke o’ Glasgow.” 

“Weel, weel, Jenny, my woman,” said John 
ye in Glasgie first, an’ 
try ye in Str’avon.’ 
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COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsas. (Ade, 


A New Era in Wall Paper. 
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METAL DOLL’S HEAD 


with curly wig and gan eyes for 91c., 
post-paid ; suitable for 18-inch doll. 50 
other styles and sizes from 27c. to 
so. Money back if not satisfied. 
doll heads are easilyadjusted 

to doll’s body, combine all the dura- 
bility of metal with the beauty of 
bisque, and do not bi Ask your 
dealer or send for free catalogue to 
A. VISCHER & CO., Novelty Dept., 

11 Warren Street, New York. 
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eimai The Dandy 


Shiner 


holds any size shoe, ladies’ or 
men’s, perfectly 
rigid, so that the 
highest polish can 
be easily obtained. 
Weighs less than 






Ask any shoe- 
dealer for it. If not 
obtainable, send 
direct. Forwarded 
Nickel-plated. onreceipt of 1. 


THE DANDY SHINER COMPANY, 
47 Quincy St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE WONDERFUL ZOBO. 
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In the year “1847” Rogers Silver-plated & 

ete. (which have become famous) were ‘frst 
m: The wearing qualities at that time ex- 
hibited by this brand are still a leading feature 
of the original genuine 


“1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ 


SPOONS, KNIVES, FORKS, ETC. 


If would have the good old wearing quali 
qupnined with the beautiful design and ine 
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in Spoons and fancy 


InrernationaL Strver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. 
Zobo is the only solid brass musical instrument that 


oven y, can 4 ay. Absolutely no instructions 
nor the slightest knowledge of music required. If | 
you can hum a tune, you can play a Zobo. Form 
a Zobo Band and make money for your church or club, 
‘FEK-— To introduce the | 
Wonderful Zobo we will send one carefully 
packed, together with our handsomely illus- | 
ed just as represented or money cheerfully refunded. 
STRAUSS MPG. CO., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York. 
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ARE and precision are the charac- 
teristics of Ivory Soap manufac- 


ture. 


Each cake is just as good as 


any other and all are from soap that 


is as pure as it can 


be made. For these 


reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 


gives confidence and 
by its harmlessness, 


pleasure; confidence 
and pleasure in the 


delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 
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Dick was a herring-gull that first began to be 
noticed around the light-ship which warns vessels 
away from Brenton’s Reef,—a ledge of dangerous 
rocks two miles off the harbor of Newport, Rhode 
Island,—a place of perils that will long be remem- 
bered by the gallant story of Ida Lewis—often 
called “Grace Darling’? for her heroism, who 
still lives there in the little lighthouse she made 





famous. } 


As the light-ship rolls and sways and tosses in | 
the midst of never-quiet surges, her crew in their 
loneliness observe keenly many things that on | 
land would escape their attention. It was thus 
that Dick came to be noticed one day among a 
flock of lively companions wheeling and curveting 
over the waves that rose and fell upon the cruel 
ledges—noticed day after day, because he seemed | 
so much older and more feeble than his younger 
and gayer companions. The sailors began to 


toss bits of food where he could snatch them up 
before some rival could get ahead of him, and 
Dick soon understood the game and was ready 
to play his part. 

This went on for twenty years, but the crew 
of the light-ship, changing year by year, passed 








along the tradition to the new hands, so that 
although by this time not a man was left of those 
who had known him first, yet all were his friends, 
and looked for his arrival as eagerly, perhaps, as 
he anticipated his return to the place where he 
was fed. 

All our gulls are now winter visitors to the 
southern New England coast. Originally herring- 
gulls bred there on the outer islets, but one of 
the bad effects of civilization has been to exter- 
minate the breeding colonies or drive them to 
more thinly settled northern shores, to lay their 
eggs and rear their young in security. 

Dick was, therefore, never seen in the summer, 
but with unfailing regularity on some fine 
morning in the first week of October he would | 
reappear—always in the morning, for these birds 
perform their migratory journeys mainly at night. 
Nobody could say where he had been, of course; 
but he almost always showed signs of wear and | 
tear as if from contests with gales that had torn 
feathers from wings and tail, and seemed tired 
and hungry, as if a very long flight had just been | 
finished. No wonder, then, that he came straight | 
to the light-ship, and hovered about it in pleased 
expectation of rest and the full breakfast that 
never failed him. 

One day in 1891 an ornithologist, Mr. George | 
H. McKay, discovered what these good sailor- 
men had known for twenty years, and straight- | 
way the comings and goings of Gull Dick began 
to be regularly reported and discussed in The 
Auk, quite as if he were a real Newport “swell.” 

Every morning at sunrise, when the great | 
lanterns at the masthead were lowered, Dick 
would take it as a signal, and be seen flying 
steadily toward the little vessel from the rocks, 
two miles away, where he had spent the night 
roosting in some snug crevice. If now and then 
he was not in sight, one of the crew had only to | 
call or whistle a minute or two, when the knowing 
bird would appear, and wait on the alert for the | 
breakfast soon to be tossed to him. | 

Other gulls would come, too, but none would | 
ever approach so near as Dick, although even he | 
never alighted upon the vessel nor allowed him. | 
self to be handled. He liked boiled pork best, | 
but did not object to fish; and it was amazing to 
see the famished eagerness with which, in the 
first few days of the season, the bird would eat, 
gulping down whole six or eight pieces each the 
size of a hen’s egg. 

I am sorry to say that this voracity was not 
altogether hunger, but partly greediness; for 
Dick would usually do his best to keep any other 
gull in the neighborhood from getting not only 
what was meant for him, but morsels thrown to 
his companions, “making the greatest possible 
fuss,” says the captain, “if one of the other gulls 
attempted to secure an occasional piece.” Once, 
he relates, Dick seized an aggressive.rival by the 
neck and tore out its feathers until the poor 
creature was glad to get away with his life. 

This, I fear, is a way the gulls have all over 
the world. They are social creatures rather from 
motives of economy than of good-will, I suspect, 
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| for many eyes can sweep a range of beach or 


| sandworms, small crabs and mollusks form their 


| is always covered with them; and the garbage- 
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tide-flat or a space of water better than a single 
pair; and when one discovers any food his actions 
will at once let the rest know of it, and then there 
is a rush, for at the gulls’ table the rule is first 
come, first served. 

Gulls feed on anything and everything eatable, 
apparently, and many go far inland for food at 
certain times; but carrion and fish thrown up on 
the beach or embayed in some little tide pool, 


principal fare. The floating carcass of a whale 


scows that go out from the harbor of New York 
to throw the refuse of the city into the ocean are 
always accompanied in winter by so great a cloud 
of these birds that the scows themselves are 
sometimes almost invisible. 

They do not catch living food by diving after 
it, or chasing it under water, as do some sea-birds, 
but trust to the surface to supply them, pouncing 
down in a beautiful curve when they espy | 
anything eatable, and deftly snatching it up 
without actually touching the water. Where 
time and place favor they will “run about the 
fields like rooks, busying themselves with the 
capture of insects, slugs and worms ;” and will 
even catch mice and small birds if they can, and 
devour them—bones, fur, feathers and all. 

The habit of rough warfare has developed a 
great deal of courage in the bird, which will fight 
bravely in defense of its nest or young, and often 
boldly assails a person who has just shot a 
companion. 

That gulls are keen-witted is plain not only to 
one who watches them in freedom, but from their 
behavior as pets. That various kinds have been 
easily domesticated is itself a testimony to intel- 
ligence, for it is not 
easy to make a pet 
of a stupid crea- 
ture. 

All accounts 
agree that captive 
gulls know and 
take an interest in 
those who show 
them attention; 





turn again and 
again, and perhaps 
will bring a mate or young ones with them. 

In the light of these facts the acquaintance 
between the men of Brenton’s Reef light-ship 
and Gull Dick is no longer singular, although it 
remains interesting. All winter he would linger 
about the light-ship, taking the raising of the 
lanterns as a signal to come and get his supper, 
after which he would fly away to his customary 
roost on Beaverstail until sunrise. 

About April 6th he would be seen for the last 


and that if they | 
fly away they are | 
pretty sure to re-| 





time that season, usually remaining until night- 
fall of the last day. 
Fogarty records for 1892, “that Dick is inclined | 


to have company during his migration this time, | 


for he brought another gull with him to jointly | 
partake of the supper provided, then both went 

away together.”” In 1894, his twenty-third return, 

a companion came with him, but Dick would not 

let him share even the first breakfast; and in 

1895 he went away again, attended by a young 

gull, “after a hearty supper.”’ 

On October 2, 1895, Dick appeared for the 
twenty-fourth and last time, and instead of being 


“It would seem,” Captain | 





ragged and torn, as usual, he now looked sleek, 
had all his proper feathers, and was in excellent 
spirits, fighting off every attempt to share the 


| light-ship’s bounty. After braving all the winter 


storms, he said good-by again on April 7, 1896, 
and has not since been seen. I dare say Gull 
Dick is dead. 
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THE PLEASANT COLORADO SPIDER. 


The West is the land of “big things,” and 
Colorado, not to be outdone by California, pre- 
sents its prize specimens in the form of gigantic 
spiders. The immediate home of these pleasant 
creatures is Buenavista, where, many years ago, 
they were reported as living ina cave. A letter 
has been found in Buenavista which contains 
an account of them. It may be taken for what 
it is worth, but it is solemnly vouched for by the 
oldest inhabitants. 

“A short distance out of Buenavista is a cave 
swarming with spiders of immense size, some of 
them having legs four inches in length and 
bodies as large as that of a canary-bird. The 
cave was discovered in 1868, and was often visited 





by pioneers on their way to California, who 
obtained the webs for use in place of thread. | 

‘Early and late the cave resounds with a buzz- 
ing sound emitted by the spiders as they weave | 
their webs. The webs were tested in 1871, and | 
were found to be composed of silk of the finest | 
variety. The skins of the spiders make good | 
gloves, as they are pliable and require no tanning. | 

“A number of spiders were captured and 
tamed, and manifested great affection for all the | 
members of the family. They were far superior | 
to a cat in exterminating rats and mice, following 
their prey into the holes in the walls and ceilings.’’ 

Professor Laughton of New York has returned 
to his home after investigation of the habits of 
the Buenavista spider. That such a spider 
exists in Colorado, and that it grows to an appal- 
ling size, will not be denied. 





LEARN Feieerers. Typewriting Course F mY. | 
Whiteman’s Telegraph School, Chatham, N. 
Building and Power Free at Pinebluff, N.C., the well-known | 
winter health resort, to parties wishing to start manu- 
facturing in a small way with view o onlereing. No 
doubt many will accept t his generous offer. Pal .x x, 
Agent d Air Line Railway, Pinsbiuft, N 


HOW TO BE A REPORTER, 


with list of 53 pa ers using news and 100 
ee using stories sent for 10c. eaeer,) | 
riter’s Aid Association, 150K Nassau St., 


MY SITUATION 


With CURTIS & CAMERON was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
Carrie E, Carleton, West Somerville, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College,694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Highest Award from the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

























Endorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 

Our illustrated Manual sent free 


on application to M. E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Made from delicious fresh crackers and 
“ Penolia” (peanut butter). Sample at 
BOosTOonN FOOD FAIEN. 
Large box 10 cents, everywhere. 
PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Ct. 
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DicTure BOK FREE 


TALES AND TAILS 


is the title of our handsome new book 
for children, lithographed in colors. 

It contains very little advertising, 
and is alive with new and catchy pic- 
ture and verse. Send for it to-day. 
A postal will do. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ESFS: SEF ey 

Made for Wood or Metal ro 

It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,” 
implies for sleep and rest. Order one of your 
Ager for tria Look for brass name-plate, 

Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write fog) free booklet, “ 5 alleaaataaae 
s About Slee 

FOSTER pos. ‘MPS. co., 10 Broad St, UTICA, N.Y. 






















Wool fleece inside. Close woven 


outside. Wears like iron, warm 
and comfortable as an old coat. 
Jacket and lining woven to- 
gether. Snap fasteners, riv- 
eted pockets. Wear with or 


without an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade-Mark Registered 
For sportsmen, policemen, 
letter-carriers, d drivers and a 
who face the cold. Ask your own 
dealer for it. 1% post-paid, on 
rece ipt of 35. 

JOHN H. PARKE R, 

Dept. A, 103 Bedford Street, Boston. 


Blizzard Proof 














DEATH OF DESDEMONA, 


Will you be guided in your choice of a 
piano by the decision of musicians who are 
competent to judge, men who look criti- 
cally at what is inside the case,which means 
the life of the instrument? Here are a few 
famous musicians who indorse the 


McPHAIL PIANO 


Would og indore oS if i was po. right ? 
year 


Made on oun. “sold on Merit. 
FREE Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
shows this scene and fourteen 

others six times larger and describes the 
McPhail Piano in every detail. Send for it. 
A.M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bidg., Boston. 
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A PERFECT 


‘SH USH I N e. DRESSING. 


It can be carried in your grip, trunk or pocket; you 
can’t spill it. Shushine is a paste put up in tubes, 
each tube in an indi- 





vidual carton. t 

makes all black leath- 

. er loo ike Patent 

| % Leather. Keeps Pat 
ent Leather, Enamel 

and Corona Kid look 

| ing just as goodas new. It never cracks or forms 
a crust. Keeps the leather soft and pits ible; after 

three or four applications, occasional rubbing will kee p 

| the shoes polished for weeks. It pleases the ladies, as 
it does not smut or black the skirts. If there is no 


agent in your city, we will send by mail on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Brockton, Mass. 








WATERPROOF and 
W INDPROOF, theres 
Nothing Better than 


NEPONSETs 
we ROOFING 


A postal brings sample andg 
ce name of nearest dealer. F 











Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dig hton Furnace 


If a furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write 4 us for a price on a new 
DiGnutTon. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





























Wheat Coffee 
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C There’s Dollars 


During the Winter Season 


If you get your hens in condition 
now, so that they will lay well. 
There’s no better plan than that of 
mixing a small quantity of Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powder in their 
food every day. Thousands have 
adopted this plan with splendid 
success. Why don’t you try it? 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed- 
Dealers,or by mail. 2%c.apackage, 
5 for $1; large 2-lb. can, $1.20; 6 
cans, $5.00. Express paid. 


1. 8. Johnson & Co., 23 Gustom HouseSt., 


“4 Boston. = 
‘ Sample of the best Poultry : 
. ~4 aper sent FREE, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
















Made to our order, 


“STANDARD” 


Crow-Black 


Cheviot Suits. 


After eleven years of critical trial the 
Standard Crow-Black Cheviot Suit stands 
preeminent as the best black suit in the 
country. Made from selected long fiber 
wools, extra strength. 


The Best Suit Made 
For 
One of Many Testimonials. $ 
STANDARD CLOTHING CO., Boston. 


Gentlemen : — | take pleasure in recommend- 
ing your — gee my — a = 
t is a remarkable piece-of workmanship, bot 
in making and in texture, and shows skilled Sold only by 


rod . For hard s 
and service | know of nothing bever. | Standard Clothing Co. 
Y ly, 
we beer mineset. 395 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below Winter St. BOSTON. 








Nat’! Secretary of American Federation of 
Textile Operatives, at Dover, N. H. 








gn for Sample of Cloth and Descriptive Booklet of Unsolicited 
Testimonials, Free upon receipt of your address. :: : 
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dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 


of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 
= A Send 20 cents for quarter-pint bottle and full particulars. 
vd 
-* 3 


‘Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 

"pal 1 pi smelling and clear as crystal. 
ae. It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 


It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 
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“He who would rise in the world 
must pay for his yeast.”” He who 
would have a healthfully warm 
home must buy the Magee Heater. 
For uniform temperature is abso- 
lutely essential. The jack-in-a- 


box, now hot, now cold heaters = : 
are a menace. S 
“ eyere e * e 


are easily regulated; a roaring fire when Jack 
Frost is making havoc, or a barely noticeable condi- 
tion when he’s absent is readily at your command. 


:’Magee Heater 


and keep the temperature always the same. That’s 
the yeast that will make your health thermometer 
tise to roo in the shade. 
Magee Heaters for sale by all the best dealers. 
Pamphlet, fully illustrated, free. 
MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 
Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 32-38 Union Street, Boston. 
“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 
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““Diease send me your Drop Head Machine 
with Beautiful Quartered Oak Table.” 


THis is the usual order which we receive from 

our customers. Our other Sewing Machines 
are favorites with many, but the Drop 
Style 2, is the favorite. 


Each Sewing Machine is fitted with 
Ball Bearings, 
Twin Spool Holder and latest 
Set Nickel-Plated Attach- 
ments and Equipment of 
Accessories. 


Thirty days’ trial allowed, with priv- 
ilege of a return of the machine if it * 
not perfectly satisfactory. Each M 
chine Warranted for Ten Years. 

From the factory to the home, at a 
large saving to the purchaser, has re- 
sulted in placing the New Companion 
Sewing in thousands of 
homes all over this broad land. 

Our limited space will not allow a 
further description. If you would 
know more about taco a Ma- 
chines, send for a Book] 


Style I, $19. Style 2, on 75. Style 3, $24.75. 
We pay the freight to any office in New England. 
& PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. 
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‘Drugegist, what 
can you give me 
to cure my cough 


and cold >” 

















“GREENE'S 


Warranted. Syrup 
of Tar, madam! 
Your money back 
if it fails to cure.” 


Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar, 25c., 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
Sold by nearly every New England Druggist. 








OCTOBER 31, 1901. 











